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Shell  Canada  Ltd. 

Films  from  Shell  Canada’s  film 
library  are  available  to  schools  on 
a free  loan  basis.  The  borrower 
pays  only  the  return  mailing  costs. 
Requests  for  films  should  be  made 
as  early  as  possible  and  at  least 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  date 
of  showing.  Requests  should  in- 
clude the  date  of  showing;  alter- 
native dates,  at  least  one  week 
apart;  the  number  of  showings;  the 
number  of  students  involved  and 
their  grade  level.  The  normal  loan 
period  is  five  days.  Requests 
should  be  addressed  to: 

Shell  Film  Library, 

Box  400, 

Terminal  A, 

Toronto. 

The  following  is  a representative 
sampling  of  Shell  films.  A com- 
plete listing  may  be  obtained  from 
the  above  address.  Many  films  are 
also  available  in  French,  and  in- 
quiries concerning  these  should 
also  be  sent  to  the  Shell  Film 
Library.  All  of  the  films  listed,  and 
most  of  those  available,  are  in 
color;  all  are  16  mm. 


Oil  (new  version) 

(18  minutes) 

A comprehensive,  nontechnical 
view  of  a major  oil  company’s 
operations.  The  film  describes  the 
formation  of  oil,  its  location,  how 
it  is  discovered,  how  it  is  extrac- 
ted, and  how  it  is  used.  Filmed  at 
varying  locations. 

The  Fossil  Story 
(19  minutes) 

A review  of  the  three  basic  fossil 
forms  and  the  role  they  play  in  the 
search  for  oil  introduces  the  lay- 
man to  paleontology  and  geology. 
The  film  explains  how  fossils  re- 
veal the  past  to  scientists. 

Oil  Underground 
(17  minutes) 

Discovery  of  a promising  under- 
ground oil  reservoir  sets  in  motion 
extensive  studies  to  assess  its 
capacity  and  productive  life.  Only 
through  informed  and  careful  plan- 
ning can  maximum  oil  production 
be  realized  under  the  most  eco- 
nomical conditions. 

The  Engine  (Part  1 of  a series  of 
four) 

(17  minutes) 

Laboratory  experiments  show  how 
fuel  produces  power  as  it  burns, 
how  compression  increases  that 
power,  and  how  the  electric  spark 
enables  combustion  to  be  timed 
and  its  force  directed. 


The  River  Must  Live 
(21  minutes) 

The  organisms  that  preserve  the 
balance  of  life  in  a healthy  river 
are  examined  in  a film  that  shows 
what  happens  when  a river  is  over- 
loaded with  waste.  The  natural 
process  of  self-purification  is  slow; 
water  pollution  controi  begins  with 
an  understanding  of  how  rivers 
absorb  waste.  The  film  strikes  an 
optimistic  note  by  showing  what 
can  be  done. 

Paint 

(26  minutes) 

Man  has  made  and  used  paint  for 
over  30,000  years.  The  fiim  traces 
the  history  of  paint  and  the  ma- 
terials, tools,  and  techniques  of 
painting,  from  the  primitive  draw- 
ings of  the  cave  dweilers  through 
the  art  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Rome,  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance,  to  the  present  day. 
The  manufacture  and  application 
of  paint  has  become  a great 
science-based  industry,  but  art  is 
the  source  from  which  it  sprang. 


Food  or  Famine 
(42  minutes) 

Means  whereby  the  world’s  food 
supply  can  be  increased  are  re- 
viewed in  a film  prepared  in  sup- 
port of  the  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Campaign.  The  film  shows  how  soil 
fertilization,  seed  improvement, 
weed  and  pest  control,  better  care 
and  feeding  of  livestock,  modern 
machinery,  and  systematic  fishing 
enable  man  to  produce  more  food. 
(This  film  is  not  suitable  for  young 
children.) 

Top  of  a Continent 
(38  minutes) 

For  the  Arctic,  the  late  twentieth 
century  is  a time  of  transition  as 
airtransport,  radio  communica- 
tion, and  modern  technology  make 
it  possible  for  men  to  live  and  work 
there.  The  film  reviews  the  physi- 
cal characteristics  and  resources 
of  the  Northwest  Territories,  its 
people,  and  their  way  of  life. 

(Made  in  1961) 

The  Years  of  Adventure 
(20  minutes) 

Described  as  a ‘cavalcade  of  early 
motoring,’  this  film  shows  the  de- 
velopment of  the  automobile  from 
the  1 887  Benz  to  the  vintage  sports 
car  of  the  twenties.  Where  ex- 
tracts from  the  original  film  rec- 
ords show  early  motor  car  expedi- 
tions, film  footage  is  in  black  and 
white. 


St.  Lawrence  Starch  Company  Ltd. 

The  following  publications  are 
available  free  of  charge  from: 

St.  Lawrence  Starch  Company 
Ltd., 

141  Lakeshore  Road  East, 

Port  Credit,  Ontario. 


All  From  a Kernel  of  Corn 
A brief  history  of  corn  is  a high- 
light of  an  illustrated  booklet  that 
tells  the  story  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Starch  Company.  The  wet  milling, 
or  corn  starch  and  syrup,  industry 
produces  corn  derivatives  that  are 
used  in  aluminum  refining,  paper 
making,  and  a wide  variety  of  other 
industrial  processes. 


Cooking  with  Corn  Oil 
Tested  recipes  that  include  corn 
syrup,  corn  starch,  or  corn  oil  are 
combined  with  general  instructions 
for  using  these  products  in  a 48- 
page  booklet.  Well  over  a hundred 
recipes,  each  with  complete  direc- 
tions, range  from  casserole  dishes 
to  chiffon  cake. 


Candy  Making  with  Bee  Hive 
General  information  is  combined 
with  seventeen  tested  recipes,  all 
v/ith  detailed  instructions,  in  a 
booklet  that  outlines  the  art  of 
candy  making. 


Our  Living  World 

Orbit  8 (June  1971)  carried  an  an- 
nouncement of  Our  Living  World, 
an  instructional  kit  on  ecology  pro- 
duced under  the  sponsorship  of 
Canada  Dry  Ltd.  Since  that  time, 
Canada  Dry  has  served  as  co- 
sponsor in  the  production  of  a 16 
mm  film  of  the  same  name.  The 
film  is  available  to  schools  on  a 
free  loan  basis,  with  the  borrower 


paying  only  the  return  postage.  Re- 
quests, including  an  alternative 
date,  should  be  addressed  to: 
Modern  Talking  Picture  Library, 
1875  Leslie  Street, 

Don  Mills  405,  Ontario. 

Telephone:  (416)  444-7347 


Our  Living  World 
(22  minutes,  color) 

Following  the  pattern  of  the  in- 
structional kit  of  the  same  name, 
the  film  examines  ecology  through 
the  relationship  of  animals  with 
their  environment.  Built  around  a 
boy’s  nature  discovery  tour,  it 
deals  with  current  North  American 
ecological  problems  and  is  suit- 
able for  all  ages.  Available  in 
English  and  French.  (Prints  of  the 
film  may  be  p’urchased  at  a cost  of 
$150  each.) 


Note: 

Associated  with  Canada  Dry  Ltd. 
in  the  production  of  the  film  were 
the  Packaging  Association  of 
Canada,  The  Glass  Container 
Council  of  Canada,  and  The  Metal 
Can  Manufacturers  Advisory 
Council. 
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The  cult  of  individualism  has  increas- 
ingly dominated  the  value  system  in  our 
schools  and  in  other  segments  of  society 
for  at  least  two  decades.  The  reflections 
of  this  fact  are  seen  in  the  Hall-Dennis 
report,  with  its  pervading  anxiety  abput 
the  violence  schools  might  have  dorte  in 
the  near  or  distant  past  to  the  personali- 
ties of  some  students;  in  the  move  away 
from  all  things  prescriptive  in  the  cur- 
riculum; in  the  downgrading  of  stan- 
dards which  resulted  in  some  students 
being  labeled  failures;  in  the  Ministerial 
statements  affirming  the  right  of  all  indi- 
viduals, including  the  most  severely 
handicapped,  to  free  public  education  to 
age  twenty-one;  in  the  nongraded  open 
school.  The  list  could  go  on  indefinitely. 

On  the  larger  scene  we  see  a shift  in 
moral  values,  in  which  former  constraints 
on  individual  behavior  for  the  good  of 
society  are  no  longer  acceptable. 
Divorce,  abortion,  personal  bankruptcy, 
and  penal  practices  are  all  examined 
from  the  point  of  view  of  what  is  best  for 
the  person  centrally  involved,  without 
regard  for  the  cost  to  the  general  body  of 
citizens.  Naturally,  this  change  has 
caused  the  role  of  authority  to  diminish. 
The  law  is  not  followed  because  it  is  the 
law  - the  law  is  followed  if  the  individual 
agrees  with  it  and  broken  if  he  does  not. 
The  police  have  become  the  common 
enemy,  and  most  institutions  are  seen  as 
restrictive  powers  to  be  destroyed. 

Charles  Reich,  in  The  Greening  of 
America,  exalts  his  new  ‘Consciousness 
III’  man  - who  rejects  authority,  opposes 
organizations,  and  abandons  custom 
simply  because  established  patterns 
must  be  broken.  In  his  view,  nonrational, 
drug-inspired  responses  that  focus 
awareness  on  what  is  immediately  pres- 
ent must  replace  any  rational  approach 
to  coping  with  man’s  environment.  The 
dress  that  is  sensual,  the  music  to  which 
a person  vibrates  rather  than  listens,  the 
whole  life-style  - all  express  the  con- 
tempt for  social,  technological,  and  eco- 
nomic organization.  Reich  sees,  as  the 
result  of  this  contempt,  the  ultimate  col- 
lapse of  our  present  structures  and  the 
miraculous,  unexplained  emerging  of  a 
new  world.  This  new  world  is  built  on  a 
shared  quest  for  knowledge  and  a 
shared  set  of  experiences,  which  result 
in  relationships  between  men  that  are 
somehow  almost  more  basic  than  love. 
Reich  does  not  seem  to  consider  seri- 
ously the  loss  in  richness  to  mankind 


implicit  in  having  everyone  accept  the 
same  value  system;  nor  does  he  ponder 
whether  this  return  to  a tribal  society  can 
cope  with  the  world  as  it  will  be;  or  even 
whether,  at  some  point  on  the  road  to 
this  millenium,  those  people  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  new  order  may  show  a 
little  muscle  of  their  own. 

Ivan  lllich  demands  that  schools  be  dis- 
established and  suggests  that,  instead  of 
supporting  schools,  governments  sup- 
port individuals  who  will  educate  them- 
selves in  whatever  manner  their  fancy 
directs  them  at  the  moment.  His  essen- 
tial purpose  is  to  destroy  the  vehicle 
through  which  he  believes  man’s  rela- 
tionship to  institutions,  public  and  pri- 
vate, is  fashioned;  as  he  sees  it,  this 
relationship  ultimately  leads  to  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  individual.  In  one  broad 
sweep,  lllich  not  only  throws  away  the 
hope  of  educational  equality  and  the  tra- 
ditional faith  that  social  injustices  can  be 
eliminated  through  schooling,  but  he 
also  appears  to  abandon  the  very  idea 
that  man  can  be  taught  to  be  more 
human  in  his  behavior. 

Toffler,  of  Future  Shock  tame,  contends 
that  ‘what  passes  for  education  today  is 
a hopeless  anachronism’  and  that  while 
schools  claim  to  prepare  young  people 
for  the  future,  they  continue  to  make 
people  fit  to  live  in  an  environment  that 
is  already  disappearing.  He  affirms  that 
our  educational  structure  is  built  on  the 
model  of  the  industrial  bureaucracy  and 
states  that  we  have  even  organized 
knowledge  in  this  way.  As  he  sees  it  the 
regimentation,  the  grouping,  the  grading, 
the  de-individualization  are  the  very  ele- 
ments designed  to  make  young  people 
fit  into  society  as  it  now  is. 

In  the  thinking  of  all  these  men,  concern 
for  the  individual  leads  to  an  identifica- 
tion of  organizations  as  the  enemy.  Since 
educational  institutions  are  authority 
symbols  and  are,  in  fact,  the  very  place 
where  the  individual  learns  to  temper  his 
desires  for  the  good  of  the  group,  they 
are  the  prime  targets.  Similarly,  all  per- 
sons with  positions  of  authority  are  seen 
as  part  of  the  establishment.  Their  com- 
mitment to  planning  and  order  implies  an 
unacceptable  restriction  on  the  indi- 
vidual’s freedom.  The  media  have  been 
feeding  on  these  feelings  with  great  suc- 
cess; they  understand  that  people  find  it 
easy  to  identify  with  David  or  with  Ralph 
Nader  and  difficult  to  identify  with 
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Goliath  or  General  Motors,  so  the  bias 
necessary  for  the  communicator  to  be 
read  or  listened  to  is  evident. 

The  other  major  force  impinging  on  our 
value  system  is  ‘presentism.’  We  used  to 
believe  in  doing  without  today  in  order  to 
have  tomorrow;  we  used  to  believe  that 
ambition  was  laudable.  So  we  studied 
and  worked  in  our  youth  to  gain  the 
power  to  influence  others  and  to  acquire 
physical  comforts  for  ourselves  in  the 
years  to  come.  We  used  to  save  in  our 
earning  years  to  retain  our  indepen- 
dence and  our  pride  in  later  life.  Of 
course,  all  of  these  were  middle-class 
values  and  were  propagated  as  natural 
virtues  by  teachers,  who  traditionally 
came  from  the  lower-middle  class.  But  in 
the  instant  world  of  today,  all  this  has 
changed.  As  we  move  more  and  more  to 
a socialistic  economy,  personal  planning 
becomes  unnecessary;  as  inflation  and 
taxes  devour  the  modest  accumulations 
of  the  ‘middle’  man,  personal  planning 
becomes  futile.  As  we  are  criticized  time 
and  again  for  concentrating  on  becom- 
ing rather  than  on  being,  as  the  non- 
medical use  of  drugs  is  supported  by 
learned  commissions  and  popular 
authors  on  the  grounds  that  it  heightens 
present  experiences,  as  the  use  of 
alcohol  to  enhance  the  pleasure  and  the 
sense  of  well-being  of  the  moment  is 
accepted  by  almost  all  of  society,  as 
sexual  behavior  is  determined  by  a need 
for  a deep  but  immediate  (or  even  just  an 
immediate)  relationship  - as  all  of  these 
things  happen  the  purposes  that  society 
expects  its  schools  to  serve  become 
more  and  more  unclear. 

The  schools  have  ceased  to  be  the 
battleground  of  a struggle  between  the 
presentism  of  Dewey  and  the  historical 
bias  of  the  traditionalists,  for  the  cult  of 
immediacy  has  taken  over.  We  are  now 
much  less  prone  to  try  to  understand  the 
present  through  a leisurely  study  of  the 
past,  with  the  advantage  of  perspective 
that  such  an  approach  provides,  and 
much  more  likely  to  examine  events  as 
they  happen  and  search  for  meaning 
directly  in  them. 

Toffler  believes  that  this  presentism  in 
our  schools  is  about  to  be  challenged  by 
a ‘futurism.’  But  he  does  see  education 
as  a preparation.  In  contemplating  vari- 
ous possible  alternatives,  in  thinking  in 
the  future  tense,  Toffler’s  student  at  least 
escapes  the  completely  irresponsible 


behavior  that  stems  from  believing  that 
the  purpose  of  life  is  immediate 
gratification. 

The  idea  of  presentism  is  very  seductive. 
Many  a man  who  lived  through  the  war 
remembers  that  period  with  some  nos- 
talgia. I put  this  down  to  the  fact  that  cir- 
cumstances forced  him  to  live  for  the 
moment.  Planning  was  futile  for  he  might 
be  killed  tomorrow.  Worrying  about  the 
necessities  of  life  was  a waste  of  time  for 
there  was  a benevolent  super  body  that 
fed  and  clothed  him,  looked  after  his 
medical  needs  and  even  his  entertain- 
ment. In  this  situation,  the  essence  of 
which  was  mobility  and  change,  quick 
intimacy  became  the  order  of  the  day. 

I suggest  that  the  soldier  of  thirty  years 
ago  had  something  in  common  with 
those  members  of  today’s  society  who 
expect  to  live  as  they  see  fit  and  to  be 
looked  after  simply  because  they  are 
alive.  They  presuppose  a benevolent 
social  structure,  even  when  they  attack 
it.  There  is  a delightful  story  of  a young 
man  who  was  being  interviewed  on  TV 
and  he  said  he  had  spent  the  summer  in 
a joyous  way  hitchhiking  across  Canada 
from  coast  to  coast.  When  asked  if  he 
thought  this  was  a life-style  that  all 
Canadians  should  adopt,  he  replied 
quickly  and  most  logically,  ‘Heavens,  no! 
Who  would  drive  the  car?’ 

When  man  emerged  from  his  tribal  state 
some  several  thousand  years  ago,  he 
gave  up  his  right  to  prey  on  his  neighbor 
in  order  not  to  be  preyed  upon  himself. 
And  with  this  loss  of  freedom,  social 
institutions  began.  The  story  of  Western 
man  has  centered  on  the  evolution  of 
these  institutions.  No  observant  person 
could  deny  that  these  organizations  now, 
in  some  ways,  deprive  the  individual  of 
his  dignity  and,  in  certain  cases,  infringe 
unnecessarily  on  his  freedom.  But 
people  who  claim  that  the  greatest  ser- 
vice that  can  be  done  for  those  whom 
society  seems  to  have  abused  lies  in 
teaching  them  how  to  attack  the  institu- 
tions of  society  speak  in  dangerous  ex- 
aggerations. Those  who,  for  a cause 
judged  by  themselves  to  be  noble,  would 
encourage  protest  by  rioting,  burning, 
looting,  and  attacking  the  police  must  be 
examined  carefully  to  see  whether  they 
have  a genuine  interest  in  social  reform 
or  whether  they  are  stirring  up  unrest  to 
use  it  as  a power  base  against  the 
establishment. 


Middle-class  man,  who  is  liberal  by 
nature  and  by  what  he  has  been  taught, 
tends  to  have  a feeling  of  guilt  when  he  is 
a little  more  successful  than  some  of  his 
fellows  (a  feeling  from  which  upper-class 
man  has  long  since  escaped).  Because 
of  this  feeling  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
oppose  any  action,  even  illegal  action, 
taken  in  the  name  of  social  reform.  But 
there  are  signs  of  change. 

The  students  who  occupied  Simcoe  Hall 
as  a means  of  asserting  their  library 
‘rights’  drew  far  more  criticism  than 
praise.  Even  such  an  established  anti- 
establishment person  as  Richard  Need- 
ham found  the  entire  exercise  distasteful 
and  demanded  to  know  ‘Is  anybody  in 
charge  around  here?’ 

The  recent  strikes  of  postmen,  teachers, 
airline  employees,  and  garbage  collec- 
tors have  not  generated  the  customary 
sympathy  for  the  working  man  but  rather 
have  produced  a heightening  sense  of 
frustration  and  a concern  for  those 
whose  lives  and  businesses  are  disrupted 
by  these  withdrawals  of  service.  Even 
the  Ontario  Teachers’  Federation  - with 
its  politically  necessary  stance  of  con- 
cern for  the  student  - is  now  talking 
about  a Bill  of  Rights  for  teachers.  A few 
days  ago  an  account  of  amenities  about 
to  be  introduced  in  penitentiaries  drew 
editorial  criticism  from  at  least  two  news- 
casters, e.g.,  ‘How  are  things  at  your  club?’ 

The  current  demand  for  evaluation  and 
for  accountability  in  our  schools  is  a 
symptom  of  this  same  shift  in  thinking. 

The  taxpayer  earning  fifteen  thousand 
and  dutifully  handing  over  about  a third 
of  it  is  beginning  to  wonder,  when  he 
reads  about  pupil/teacher  ratios  of  17:1, 
if  someone  is  taking  advantage  of  him. 

Of  course,  he  gets  the  same  feeling 
when  he  reads  about  swimming  pools  in 
subsidized  housing  projects  and  about 
doctors  who  collect  fifty  thousand  a year 
from  medicare.  He  is  even  beginning  to 
question  whether  society  really  is  that 
group  of  people  out  there  demanding  a 
guaranteed  income  and  being  organized 
and  goaded  into  action  by  a fearless 
street  worker  on  public  salary,  or  if  per- 
haps he  himself  is  not  also  a part  of 
society. 

But  the  real  clue  to  what’s  happening  is 
in  the  changing  attitude  of  the  media,  for 
they  have  an  unerring  sense  of  where  the 
people  are.  George  Wallace’s  success  is 
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The  sickening  cliche  'Do 
your  own  thing’  has  become 
not  only  our  motto  but  our 
ethic.  Doing  your  own  thing 
is  at  best  self-centered  and 
often  selfish  and  completely 
inconsiderate  of  others. 

The  driver  who  insists  on 
going  eighty  miles  an  hour 
regardless  of  the  hazard  he 
presents  to  others  is  doing 
his  own  thing.  So  is  the 
boat-owner  who  dumps  his 
sewage  in  the  lake;  or  the 
drug  user  who  seeks  to 
make  no  contribution  but 
becomes  a charge  on 
others.  The  hippie  who 
refuses  to  stay  clean,  the 
person  who  offends  others 
by  his  public  conduct . . . 
defends  his  actions  with 
reference  to  his  rights  as  an 
individual.  He  never  goes 
on  to  examine  what  has 
happened  to  the  rights  of 
others  in  the  process. 

From  a speech  given  by  S.  L.  G.  Chapman  to 
the  Deep  River  and  District  Home  and  School 
Association  in  April  1971. 


much  less  deplored  by  the  newspapers 
in  1972  than  was  his  relatively  smaller 
success  of  four  years  ago.  In  Ontario, 
university  fees  have  been  raised  without 
any  great  outcry  by  the  media.  Claims 
that  educational  ceilings  may  hurt  the 
quality  of  our  school  programs  are  met 
with  solid  editorial  opposition. 

Now  the  point  of  all  this  is  that  different 
forces  in  our  society  appear  to  be  on  a 
collision  course,  and  public  education 
seems  to  be  at  the  point  of  probable 
impact  and  too  paralyzed  to  move. 

On  the  one  hand,  some  citizens  are  de- 
veloping an  anti-work  ethic  based  on 
such  provocative  statements  as  that  of 
Rand  Corporation’s  Ralph  Bellman,  who 
said,  ‘All  goods  and  services  necessary 
to  keep  our  society  going  at  its  present 
level  could  be  produced  by  2 percent  of 
our  population  working.’  (When  did  he 
last  try  to  buy  something  in  a department 
store?)  This  group  of  citizens  are 
bolstered  in  their  thinking  by  sociolo- 
gists who  go  from  conference  to  confer- 
ence claiming  that  the  object  of  educa- 
tion should  be  to  prepare  a man  to 
occupy  his  leisure.  Quite  naturally  they 
quote  Aristotle  as  their  authority.  (But 
wasn’t  Aristotle’s  idea  of  education 
based  on  a slave  society?) 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a large 
group  of  citizens  who  are  becoming 
more  vociferous  in  demanding  action 
and  value  in  their  terms  for  the  educa- 
tional dollars  they  supply.  Local 
symptoms  of  this  attitude  include  a 
flurry  of  activity  centered  on  evaluation, 
the  creation  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Costs  of  Education,  and  the  recently 
announced  Study  on  an  Educational 
Resources  Allocation  System.  In  my 
opinion,  this  group  of  people  no  longer 
see  the  public  schools,  with  their  ready 
willingness  to  take  on  any  task,  as  places 
of  excellence  and  perhaps  even  regard 
them  as  failures  in  their  basic  function. 

If  this  is  so  we  can  expect,  at  best, 
continued  reluctance  to  pay  for  public 
education,  the  importation  of  perfor- 
mance contracting,  and  the  continued 
growth  of  private  schools. 

Combine  this  ambivalence  on  the  part 
of  society  with  Professor  James  Daly’s 
conviction  that  the  present  permissive- 
ness in  education  is  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  organized  education  and 
throw  in  the  apparent  support  for  lllich’s 


simplistic  anarchy,  and  you  have  a 
formula  for  pessimism  about  our 
schools.  But  perhaps  Skinner,  in  his 
Beyond  Freedom  and  Dignity,  makes 
one  point  that  changes  the  bidding.  He 
calls  for  an  end  to  the  myth  of  individ- 
uality and  insists,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  Reich,  that  man’s  hope  lies  in  a 
humanistic  society  in  some  form.  He 
states:  ‘It  is  only  autonomous  man  who 
has  reached  a dead  end.  Man  himself 
may  be  controlled  by  his  environment 
but  it  is  an  environment  which  is  almost 
wholly  of  his  making’  (p.  205). 

It  has  been  said  that  jobs  have  become 
so  dull  that  people  stay  in  them  only  to 
attain  the  means  to  escape  from  them. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  workers 
search  out  ways,  including  stealing  from 
their  employers,  to  inject  some  chal- 
lenge into  their  jobs.  Perhaps  Skinner, 
and  not  Reich  or  lllich,  is  on  the  right 
track.  Perhaps  our  salvation  lies  not  in 
destroying  our  social  structures  but 
rather  in  deliberately  creating  humanistic 
environments  in  the  existing  and  produc- 
tive work  of  ‘Consciousness  II.’ 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  answer  in 
our  schools  as  well  as  in  our  other 
organizations  lies  not  in  the  direction 
of  more  and  more  permissiveness  but  in 
the  direction  of  more  and  more  respon- 
sibility. We  must  find  ways  to  give  the 
ownership  of  what  goes  on  in  our 
schools  and  other  institutions  to  the 
people  who  make  them  up.  Some  of  our 
schools  have  already  made  great  strides 
in  sharing  responsibility,  with  both  the 
freedom  and  the  restrictions  it  carries, 
with  teachers  and  students,  And  they 
have  been  successful  in  not  confusing 
the  giving  of  responsibility  and  freedom 
with  permissiveness. 

When  the  individual  identifies  with  the 
organizational  goals  in  the  full  knowl-  ' 
edge  that  he  had  a part  in  setting  them 
and  will  have  a share  in  achieving  them, 
he  no  longer  finds  the  organization 
oppressive  but  sees  it  instead  as  a 
means  to  his  self-fulfillment. 

I have  to  agree  with  the  sociologists  who 
criticize  our  schools  for  educating  man 
to  make  a living.  For  man  is  not  an  ant. 

But  I cannot  agree  with  the  alternative 
they  suggest,  that  of  educating  for 
leisure.  For  neither  is  man  a grass-  * 
hopper.  The  school  must  recognize  in 
its  climate  and  processes  and  objectives 
that  man  is  no  less  than  human. 
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FIRST 

AKNUAL  INTERNATIONAL 
SYMPOSIUM 

ON  LEARNING  PROBLEMS: 


On  February  23,  24,  and  25,  OISE  spon- 
sored its  First  Annual  International  Sym- 
posium on  Learning  Problems  and  was 
host  to  prominent  international  psy- 
chologists in  the  field  of  learning  dis- 
abilities and  to  more  than  350  Ontario 
educators  and  researchers.  The  pro- 
ceedings included  the  discussion  of 
areas  of  needed  research  and  current 
questions  of  definition,  diagnosis,  and 
investigation  of  learning  difficulties. 
Group  discussions  of  alternatives  in  edu- 
cation for  the  treatment  of  learning  prob- 
lems were  held  and  emphasis  was 
placed  on  such  questions  as  early  and 
accurate  identification  of  problems, 
special  classes  versus  individualized 
treatment,  and  the  role  of  special  read- 
ing and  language  methods  and  tech- 
niques. This  article  presents  a brief  sum- 
mary of  the  points  made  by  each  of  the 
speakers  and  of  their  responses  to  ques- 
tions arising  in  the  subsequent  group 
discussions. 

Dr.  Klaus  Wedell,  a senior  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Birmingham,  England,  sug- 
gested that  the  problem  for  the  child  with 
a learning  disability  was  one  of  inter- 
action between  the  child’s  failure  to 
learn  and  the  teacher’s  failure  to  teach. 
Such  interaction  is  both  direct  and  in- 
direct since  a handicap,  such  as  a per- 
ceptual motor  dysfunction,  creates  not 
only  an  immediate  difficulty  for  both 
child  and  teacher  in,  for  example,  begin- 
ning reading  classes  but  also  potential 
social,  emotional,  and  personality  prob- 
lems for  the  child.  These  indirect  effects 
of  the  primary  disability  may,  in  many 
cases,  exert  a strong  negative  influence 
on  all  of  the  child’s  classroom  experi- 
ences. Motor  organizational  difficulties 
affect  a child’s  behavioral  adequacy, 
which  in  turn  has  a considerable  and  un- 
favorable influence  on  the  child’s  self- 
image. 

Consequently,  Dr.  Wedell  suggested  that 
remedial  procedures  include  extensive 
attention  to  behavioral  inadequacies  as 
well  as  to  educational  inadequacies, 
which  implies  a rethinking  of  the  use  of 
well-known  tests  and  measures  of  learn- 
ing disabilities.  Instead  of  using  such 
measures  in  the  traditional  way,  they 
might  better  be  viewed  as  providers  of 
useful  information  on  behavioral 
adequacy  and  be  employed  to  build  pro- 
files of  the  behavior  patterns  of  children 
experiencing  difficulties  in  learning.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  significant  points 
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made  by  Dr.  Wedell  lay  in  his  recognition 
that  children  compensate  for  an  under- 
lying skill  deficiency  by  using  another 
underlying  skill.  He  suggested  that  the 
educational  task  is  to  develop  the  com- 
pensating skill. 

A contrasting  but  not  necessarily  con- 
flicting point  of  view  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Barbara  Bateman,  a professor  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  who  advocated  an 
analysis  of  the  child’s  behavior  and  en- 
vironment rather  than  a search  for  psy- 
chological deficits.  She  questioned  the 
value  of  such  ‘sacred-to-psychologists’ 
concepts  as  aptitude  treatment  inter- 
actions, the  hierarchical  nature  of  devel- 
opmental sequences,  and  the  transfer  of 
learning,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  most  learning  problems  would 
cease  to  exist  if  children  were  ade- 
quately taught. 

Hence,  Dr.  Bateman’s  position  is  one  of 
prevention  rather  than  cure.  Prevention 
of  difficulties  in  the  critical  area  of  read- 
ing instruction  can  be  achieved,  she  sug- 
gests, by  a two-stage  process  involving, 
first,  the  getting  and  keeping  of  the 
child’s  attention  and,  second,  a clean 
and  direct  presentation  of  the  material  to 
be  learned.  Explicit  in  her  program  is  the 
idea  that  there  is  a best  way  to  teach  any 
task  to  all  children.  Success  is  depen- 
dent upon  designing  teaching  programs 
to  eliminate  the  clutter  and  nonessentials 
that  are  included  in  most  of  them. 

A change  of  emphasis  was  provided  by 
Dr.  Peter  Mittler,  director  of  the  Hester 
Adrian  Research  Centre,  University  of 
Manchester,  England.  He  approached 
the  learning  disabilities  question  through 
a consideration  of  the  role  of  language. 
Dr.  Mittler  argued  that  language  develop- 
ment is  the  meeting  point  for  the  re- 
searcher and  the  practitioner  since  a 
complex  group  of  interrelated  skills  em- 
bodying much  more  than  just  speaking 
are  needed.  This  position  led  him  to  criti- 
cize the  placement  of  psychological 
tests  under  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  psy- 
chologists who,  he  felt,  had  tended  to 
use  the  tests  to  place  children  in  one  or 
another  system  of  instruction.  This  was 
seen  by  him  to  be  a misuse  of  the  tests 
and  a failure  to  recognize  their  potential 
for  classroom  use.  Accordingly,  Dr. 
Mittler  maintained  that  teachers  should 
be  given  instruction  in  the  use  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  measures  so  that  they 
can  plan  their  own  remedial  programs. 
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Dr.  Mittler  stressed  the  need  to  look  at 
the  individual  child  in  any  test  or  obser- 
vation and  to  distinguish  carefully  be- 
tween normative  and  criterion  ap- 
proaches in  assessing  development  and 
performance.  Criterion  tests  are  directed 
at  measuring  what  a given  child  can  or 
cannot  do  and  are  thus  likely  to  be  of 
more  immediate  value  to  the  remedial 
teacher  than  normative  tests,  which  do 
not  take  into  account  the  individual  dif- 
ferences in  development  in  young 
children. 

Dr.  Leon  Smith,  coordinator  of  research 
at  the  Curriculum  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Center  in  Mental  Retardation, 
Yeshiva  University,  New  York,  ap- 
proached the  problem  of  learning  dis- 
abilities from  the  point  of  view  of  curricu- 
lum development.  He  felt  that  four  ele- 
ments should  be  taken  into  account:  the 
home  environment  of  the  learner,  includ- 
ing language  patterns,  socioeconomic 
status,  and  attitude  of  parents;  such 
characteristics  of  the  learning  environ- 
ment as  hours  of  instruction  and  teacher- 
learner  interaction;  the  behavior  and 
characteristics  of  the  learner;  and  the 
learning  outcomes  based  on  social 
learning  curriculum.  He  stressed  the 
argument  that  teachers  should  be  in- 
volved in  the  deveiopment  of  new  cur- 
ricula and  in  the  evaluation  of  old  ones. 

Dr.  Smith  said  that  a comprehensive  cur- 
riculum is  needed  so  that  when  a child 
moves  from  one  class  to  another  his 
achievements  in  the  former  class  are 
made  available  to  his  new  teacher,  who 
can  then  work  with  the  materials  on  a 
consistent  and  continuing  basis.  Such  an 
approach  would  provide  a constantly  de- 
veloping but  internaily  consistent  ap- 
proach to  the  child’s  instruction. 

Dr.  Ken  O’Bryan,  assistant  professor, 
Department  of  Applied  Psychology,  and 
Dr.  Harry  Silverman,  associate  professor 
and  chairman.  Department  of  Special 
Education,  both  of  OISE,  reported  on 
their  joint  research  and  development 
programs  in  the  area  of  perceptual  motor 
handicaps.  Dr.  Silverman  described  a 
research  project  designed  to  systematic- 
ally and  longitudinally  test  several  as- 
sumptions underlying  perceptual  and 
motor  training  programs  (see  The  Per- 
ceptually Handicapped  Child,’  Orbit  6). 
He  examined  a number  of  other  assump- 
tions in  the  area  of  perceptual  motor 
handicaps  which,  for  the  most  part,  had 


previously  been  untested  and  unsup- 
ported by  experimental  evidence.  These 
assumptions  related  to  such  things  as 
the  effectiveness  of  remedial  programs; 
the  incidence  of  learning  disabilities;  the 
use  of  various  test  materials  as  sup- 
posedly valid  measures  of  specific  as- 
pects of  sensory,  motor,  and  academic 
functioning;  the  continual  use  of  the 
medical  diagnostic  prescriptive  model 
as  a framework  in  which  to  consider  the 
child  with  a learning  disability;  and  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  func- 
tioning in  sensory,  motor,  and  cognitive 
areas  and  functioning  in  such  academic 
areas  as  reading,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic. 

Dr.  Silverman  recommended  a change  in 
the  basic  approach  to  the  problem  of  the 
child  with  a learning  disability  on  the 
grounds  that  the  validity  of  the  relation- 
ship between  perceptual  disability  and> 
school  achievement  is  questionable. 
Consequently,  he  suggested  that  school 
learning  problems  such  as  reading  and 
writing  might  best  be  treated  by  the  indi- 
vidual teaching  of  reading  and  writing 
and  not  by  the  treatment  of  perceptual 
motor  dysfunction  as  a prerequisite  to 
academic  instruction. 

Dr.  O’Bryan  pointed  out  the  lack. of  con- 
sensus in  research  in  the  area  of  learn- 
ing disabilities  and  reported  that  there 
was  indeed  little  evidence  that  a defin- 
able, global  disability  called  ‘perceptual 
handicap’  existed.  He  felt,  however,  that 
specific  disabilities  could  be  diagnosed. 
He  suggested  that  the  incidence  of  per- 
ceptual disabilities  that  can  be  diag- 
nosed is  much  lower  than  commonly 
supposed  and  proposed  that  no  child 
ever  be  sent  to  a special  class  or  singled 
out  for  special  treatment  until  he  has 
been  diagnosed  by  at  least  two  psy- 
chologists using  the  same  battery,  with 
the  second  psychologist  unaware  of  the 
other’s  findings.  He  proposed  that  a child 
with  suspected  perceptual  disabilities  be 
tested  on  a wide  series  of  measures  to 
provide  an  extensive  battery  of  informa- 
tion in  terms  of  specific  disability  pat- 
terns for  use  by  the  specialist  teacher. 

Dr.  O’Bryan  raised  doubts  regarding  the 
usefulness  and  desirability  of  special 
classes  and  proposed  instead  individual- 
ized treatment  of  specific  disabilities  by 
a specially  trained  teacher  working  in 
the  child’s  regular  school  in  cooperation 
with  the  class  teacher. 
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A large  number  of  questions  were  raised 
by  the  audience  at  the  group  sessions.  A 
selection  of  these  is  presented  below 
and  the  answers  provided  by  the  partici- 
pants are  summarized. 

1 ) What  is  the  status  of  standardized 
tests  in  the  assessment  of  learning  dis- 
abilities? 

None  of  the  participants  believed  in  the 
abolishment  of  standardized  tests  as 
long  as  they  are  put  to  proper  use.  Dr. 
Silverman,  however,  strongly  felt  that 
there  is  a time  and  place  for  some  test- 
ing - ‘use  the  tests  as  a last  resort  to  fill 
in  gaps.’  More  important,  he  suggested, 
are  classroom  observations  - astute  ob- 
servations can  elicit  more  relevant  and 
more  complete  information  for  the 
teacher  - and  he  warned  educators  to  be 
very  suspicious  of  psychological  test  re- 
ports. He  mentioned  that  one  of  the 
major  concerns  today  is  with  the  use  of 
tests  that,  although  considered  invalid 
and  unreliable,  are  still  widely  used  in 
school  systems. 

Dr.  O’Bryan  argued  that  psychologists 
always  had  their  own  preferred  tests, 
trusted  through  years  of  clinical  use  but 
rarely  checked  for  either  reliability  or 
validity.  He  felt  that  criterion  tests  have 
more  value  than  normative  tests  and  that 
tests  should  be  oriented  to  gaining  in- 
formation for  remediation  rather  than 
treated  as  sources  for  classification. 

Dr.  Wedell  emphasized  the  point  that 
standardized  tests  are  useful  in  putting 
objectives  into  perspective  for  programs 
for  individual  students.  He  felt  that  such 
tests  as  the  Frostig  and  the  Kephart  are 
presently  used  to  tap  educational  deficits 
but  that  they  should  be  used  to  help 
identify  behavioral  aspects.  This  use,  he 
said,  could  lead  to  more  meaningful 
objectives  in  teaching. 

Dr.  Mittler,  speaking  mostly  on  language 
development  and  disabilities  arising 
from  impaired  development,  stressed  the 
position  that  assessment  techniques 
have  been  badly  misused  and  that,  as  an 
alternative,  observation  techniques 
could  be  employed  in  the  diagnosis  of 
learning  problems. 

2)  What  are  the  impiications  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  if  they  are  to  participate 
in  the  assessment  and  treatment  of  chil- 
dren with  learning  disabilities? 


Dr.  O’Bryan  strongly  maintained  that 
teachers  have  been  denied  their  profes- 
sionalism through  large  classes,  over- 
emphasis on  organization  and  manage- 
ment, and  lack  of  opportunity  to  use  their 
judgment  in  providing  individual  treat- 
ment for  individual  problems.  He  sug- 
gested that  a need  exists  for  professional 
awareness  of  what  the  responsibilities  of 
teachers  should  be  and,  thus,  their  role 
must  be  better  defined  in  the  colleges  of 
education.  He  and  Dr.  Silverman  were  of 
the  view  that  teachers  should  be  trained 
to  work  closely  with  the  school’s  psy- 
chologist in  assessing  and  treating  the 
learning  problems  of  students. 

Dr.  Mittler  believed  that  teachers  are  the 
best  people  to  assess  language  develop- 
ment and  that  they  should  be  properly 
trained  to  use  diagnostic  tests. 

3)  What  happens  in  areas  of  Ontario  that 
don’t  have  special  education  programs? 

Dr.  Silverman  answered  that  there  is  an 
overdependence  on  school  psycholo- 
gists in  areas  in  which  special  programs 
do  exist.  He  suggested  that  the  teachers 
assess  the  children  themselves,  particu- 
larly if  they  are  committed  to  a diagnos- 
tic teaching  approach.  The  teacher  is,  or 
can  be,  aware  of  the  levels  attained  by 
each  child  in  the  various  subject  areas 
and  can  work  on  progress  from  these 
levels.  He  concluded  that  sometimes  the 
absence  of  an  established  assessment 
program  allows  the  teacher  more  free- 
dom and  flexibility  in  establishing  a 
meaningful  treatment  program.  In  those 
areas  in  which  resource  people  are  not 
available  an  amazing  amount  is  still 
accomplished. 

4)  is  the  use  of  behavioral  obiectives  too 
mechanistic  an  approach? 

Not  necessarily,  according  to  Dr.  Bate- 
man. She  observed  that  objectives  are 
mechanistic  only  when  they  are  created 
by  mechanistic  people.  The  teacher  must 
decide  what  objectives  are  important  to 
him  or  her  personally  (for  example,  good 
citizenship)  and  then  emphasize  these 
standards  or  achievements  in  the  class 
presentations. 

5)  Does  the  retarded  chiid  need  to  learn 
so  slowly? 

Dr.  Mittler  pointed  out  that  in  most  pro- 
grams for  retarded  children  the  students 


are  taught  in  such  a way  that  only  one- 
word  answers  are  elicited.  This  method 
slows  language  development,  especially 
because  most  of  the  answers  are  nouns. 
To  overcome  this,  the  teacher  should 
talk  to  the  child  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  more,  and  should  ask  him 
open  questions  so  that  he  can  decide 
between  alternatives  and  expand  his 
answers  if  he  so  chooses. 

Dr.  Bateman  claimed  that  80  percent  of 
the  children  functioning  in  an  education- 
ally retarded  way  can  catch  up  to  their 
classmates  if  immediate  treatment  is 
given.  Therefore,  the  speed  of  progress 
may  be  slow  initially  but  there  is  hope  for 
an  eventual  increase  in  learning  rate. 

6)  Are  there  critical  times  for  remedia- 
tion of  certain  probiems? 

Dr.  Wedell  suggested  that  a vast  amount 
of  learning  takes  place  very  early  and 
that  individual  differences  are  discern- 
ible by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  school. 
Conceivably,  remediation  can  take  place 
at  this  time.  Dr.  Silverman  replied  that  it 
is  only  an  assumption  that  early  treat- 
ment helps.  They  both  agreed  that  the 
more  specific  the  task  the  more  impor- 
tant the  instruction. 

The  symposium  closed  with  a presenta- 
tion by  Mr.  J.  Singleton,  Director  of  Edu- 
cation, Halton  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, arid  Mr.  K.  D.  Munroe,  Director  of 
Education,  Ontario  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, of  their  reactions  to  the  papers 
and  discussions  heard  throughout  the 
three  days.  These  and  the  full  proceed- 
ings of  the  symposium  will  be  published 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Note: 

The  authors  would  like  to  acknowledge 
the  valuable  assistance  of  Lois  Baron 
and  Sheila  Wilson  in  the  preparation  of 
this  article. 
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TO 

PRODUCE 
AN  AWARD 
WINNER 

American  woman 
Siftin’  away 
American  woman 
Listen  to  what  I say: 

Don’t  want  you  hangin’  around  my  door 
Don’t  want  to  see  your  face  no  more 
I don’t  want  your  war  machine 
i don’t  need  your  ghetto  scene 
Coloured  lights  can  hypnotize 
Sparkle  someone  else’s  eyes 
Now  woman 
Get  away  from  me 
American  woman 
Mother  let  me  be... 

‘American  Woman’ 

The  Guess  Who 


One  evening  last  summer,  five 
of  us  were  sitting  around  the 
box.  Channel  19  was  airing  a 
half-hour  look  at  the  question 
of  American  economic  domin- 
ation. Ontario  ETV?  We  had 
hesitated,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  Ontario  government 
was  not  the  most  ardent  fol- 
lower of  Professor  Melville 
Watkins  and  his  ideas  on 
economic  nationalism.  We 
watched  the  program  anyway, 
hoping  for  the  best. 

We  weren’t  disappointed.  The 
title  appeared  simply  enough 
on  the  darkened  screen: 
‘American  Challenge:  Cana- 
dian Response.’  Then  came  a 
segment  of  ‘Bonanza.’  Hmmm 
‘Bonanza’ . . .Lome  Green. . . 
Canadian  expatriate . . . 
American  television  show. 
Then  there  was  a sudden  pre- 
emption. A slide  came  on  to 
announce  a news  special  from 
Ottawa.  Far  out! 

We  sat  glued  to  the  set  as  old, 
reliable  Norman  DePoe 
appeared  and  began  to  tell  us 
that  the  Prime  Minister  had 
earlier  in  the  day  announced 
his  government’s  intention  to 
nationalize  all  foreign-owned 
resource  industries  in  Canada. 
Right  on!  Twenty-five  minutes 
later  the  program  ended  with 
The  Guess  Who  doing  ‘Ameri- 
can Woman’  over  a montage  of 
film  clips  from  the  War  of  1812. 

Well,  what  kind  of  discussion 
this  led  to  in  the  classrooms 
when  it  was  shown  I don’t 
know,  but  it  became  pretty 
heated  among  us. 

The  next  morning  I went  to 
work  - at  Channel  1 9.  It 
intrigued  me  that  we  had  pro- 
duced this  program,  that  it  was 
part  of  the  high  school  cur- 
riculum. A few  days  later  I 
found  myself  having  a long 
talk  with  the  program’s  pro- 
ducer and  educational 
supervisor,  Jim  Hanley 


‘Don’t  Panic  Mr.  Nixon,  It’s  Only  a 
TV  Script!’ 

‘The  scene  is  Parliament  Hill  five 
years  from  now.  And  there  is  hell 
to  pay.  The  Prime  Minister  has  just 
nationalized  all  American  com- 
panies in  Canada. 

‘Naturally,  there  are  cries  of 
anguish  from  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition.  She  speaks  her  mind 
as  only  a woman  can.  She?  The 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  a 
woman?  That’s  right,  played  by 
Lorraine  Thompson. 

‘Douglas  Rain  is  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Warner  Troyer  his  press 
secretary,  and  Norman  DePoe  TV 
anchor  man  of  the  big-breaking 
story. 

‘These  are  the  key  characters  in  a 
half-hour  television  drama  shot  in 
part  on  Thursday  night  by  an 
unlikely  group  — the  history  divi- 
sion of  Ontario’s  Educational 
Communications  Authority. 

‘It  is  the  fifth  and  final  episode  in 
a series  spanning  the  history  of 
this  nation  and  its  impact  may  be 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been 
originally  anticipated. 

‘The  producer  of  the  series,  Jim 
Hanley,  has  devoted  nine  months 
in  a labour  of  love.  His  budgets 
have  been  tight  — $7,000  to  $8,000 
an  episode.  The  schedule  has 
been  tight,  too.  He  should  be  fin- 
ished the  final  program,  called 
“American  Challenge:  Canadian 
Response,”  by  May  25,  just  in  time 
for  it  to  go  on  the  ai r the  next  day.’ 

Roy  Shields, 

Toronto  Telegram 
(May  15,  1971) 


Dave  Balcon, 

Ontario  Educational  Communications  Authority 
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The  programming  branch  of 
the  Ontario  Educational 
Communications  Authority 
(OECA)  has  five  main  areas  of 
production.  It  must,  over  the 
course  of  a year,  produce  pro- 
grams in  areas  as  diverse  as 
preschool,  adult,  university 
and  college,  French,  and 
teacher  education  as  well  as 
programs  on  schools  and 
youth.  Under  the  director  of 
programming.  Dr.  Lew  Miller, 
sit  the  four  superintendents 
whose  responsibility  is  to 
assess  and  guide  these  pro- 
grams through  production. 
Reporting  to  them  are  numer- 
ous educational  supervisors 
and  producers  who  actually 
execute  the  production 
process. 

Ideas  for  programs  bombard 
the  superintendents  from  all 
sorts  of  places.  People  come  in 
off  the  street  to  propose  series 
ideas.  Television  people 
wander  through  the  offices 
daily,  trying  to  sell  somebody 
an  idea.  But  all  proposals  are 
cataloged,  assessed  on  their 
educational  merits,  and  brought 
before  programming  commit- 
tees composed  of  a wide  range 
of  experts  in  their  respective 
fields. 

Programming  designed  for  use 
in  the  schools  is  generally 
developed  internally  after  an 
examination  of  the  up-coming 
curricula  released  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  The 
superintendents  in  charge  try 
to  assess  the  needs  of  the 
province’s  schools  and  then, 
on  the  basis  of  these  needs, 
assign  education  supervisors 
and,  in  some  areas,  associate 
superintendents  to  program 
development. 

In  the  case  of  the  Canadian 
history  series,  of  which 
‘American  Challenge:  Cana- 
dian Response’  is  a part,  there 
was  a lack  of  media  materials 
on  the  subject.  A team  was 
assigned  to  do  research 
and  report  back  as  to  what  sort 
of  series  could  be  made.  It  had 


to  fit  into  the  curriculum  and  at 
the  same  time  be  relevant  to 
what  was  happening  in  Canada 
today.  It  had  to  be  interesting, 
imaginative,  and  good  televi- 
sion. And  it  had  to  be  produced 
on  a shoestring  budget. 

The  team  was  made  up  of  an 
associate  superintendent, 

John  Syrett,  who  worked  on 
projects  in  the  social  sciences; 
an  educator/ producer,  Jim 
Hanley,  whose  passion  just 
happened  to  be  Canadian 
history;  an  education  consul- 
tant, Bert  Painter,  who  worked 
on  projects  with  Syrett;  a 
researcher,  who  gathered  the 
material;  and  a production 
assistant,  who  worked  with  the 
producer. 

It  would  take  almost  nine 
months  to  define  exactly  what 
areas  of  history  would  be 
covered,  how  they  would  be 
covered,  and  what  form  the 
actual  films  would  take.  Most 
of  this  was  left  to  Hanley  and 
Painter,  with  Syrett  playing  the 
role  of  Devil’s  advocate  and 
overseer.  Finally,  a five- 
program  series  evolved.  It 
would  touch  the  question  of 
French-English  problems, 
paralleling  the  1960s  in 
Quebec  with  the  1830s  in  the 
colony  of  Lower  Canada.  Lord 
Durham’s  report  would  be  the 
pivot  around  which  the  issue 
of  Confederation  was  to  be 
discussed,  in  two  episodes. 

The  Metis  and  their  leaders, 
Louis  Riel  and  Gabriel  Dumont, 
would  help  reflect  the  feelings 
found  in  Protestant  Ontario  in 
the  period  around  1885. 

And  finally,  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury question  of  Canadian 
response  to  the  threats  and 
challenges  of  the  United  States 
of  America  - always  present 
and  always  shaping  the  nature 
of  our  country  - would  be 
examined. 


Hanley’s  control  room  sits  out- 
side the  Legislature  at  Queen’s 
Park.  Tonight  it  is  a converted 
school  bus,  painted  dark  blue 
and  crammed  with  electronic 
equipment.  From  inside  this 
communications  center  he  can 
look  around  the  press  room, 
where  three  cameras  act  as  his 
eyes  - they  are  ready  to  pan, 
dolly,  or  zoom  in  at  his  instruc- 
tion. The  floor  director  pops 
into  the  cameras’  view  occa- 
sionally as  he  moves  the  two 
dozen  actors  into  position.  To- 
night they  will  pretend  to  be 
members  of  the  nation’s  press 
corps,  probing  into  the  motives 
behind  the  Prime  Minister’s 
actions  earlier  in  the  day. 

Back  inside  the  control  room  a 
clock  ticks  past  eight  twenty- 
five.  Everyone  and  everything 
is  just  about  ready. 

Norman  DePoe,  the  only  genu- 
ine newsman  in  the  cast,  is 
ready  to  be  himself.  A sheaf  of 
papers  in  hand,  he  shuffles 
through  them  as  Camera  3 
tightens  for  a close-up. 

‘Stand  by  everyone.’  The  pro- 
ducer’s cue  is  passed  along 
the  intercom. 

‘Tape  is  rolling,’  interjects  the 
program’s  production  assistant 
from  her  seat  next  to  the 
producer. 

‘In  fifteen  seconds  then.’  Han- 
ley pauses,  takes  a deep 
breath.  ‘Ready  Norman?’ 

It  is  an  authoritative  but  coarse 
voice  that  comes  back  over 
the  floor  microphone  into  the 
control  room.  ‘Anytime  you 
are.’ 

‘Nine,  eight . . . ’ the  production 
assistant  counts  down.  ‘Six, 
five,  four ...  ’ 

The  floor  director  is  crouched 
out  of  sight  of  the  three 
cameras.  A hush  falls  over  the 
press  room  as  he  relays  the 
count.  ‘Three,  two,  one ’ 


Cue.  Slide  up. 

DePoe’s  deep  intonation.  He 
brings  the  hand  mike  up  to 
voice  range  and  begins,  glanc- 
ing from  his  papers  to  the  elec- 
tronic eye  of  Camera  3. 

‘Good  evening.  Canada’s  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States, 
rapidly  deteriorating  since  the 
early  1970s,  reached  what 
could  be  the  breaking  point 
today.  It  is  too  soon  to  tell 
whether  the  year  1977  will 
prove  to  be  another  1812,  but 
throughout  this  tense  capital 
tonight,  there’s  an  almost  tan- 
gible feeling  that  history  is 
being  rnade.’ 
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One  of  the  successes  of  the 
OECA,  and  of  its  predecessor 
ETVO,  has  been  the  ability  of 
educators  and  producers  to 
work  together  well  - to  under- 
stand one  another’s  problems. 


As  Hanley  says:  ‘It  is  really  a 
matter  of  personalities.  And 
I’ve  generally  been  fortunate  in 
working  with  producers  who 
respected  my  ideas  as  much 
as  I did  theirs.’ 


Jim  Hanley  is  thirty-six.  He  has 
taught  school  for  about  four 
years  and  has  been  a televi- 
sion producer  for  three. 

He  taught  history  at  the  Lake- 
head  until  1965  when  he 
moved  his  wife  and  children 
south  to  Brampton.  He  con- 
tinued teaching  there  until 
1 967  when  he  joined  the  De- 
partment of  Education’s  ETV 
Branch  - ETVO,  as  it  was 
known  in  those  early  days  - to 
become  an  education  super- 
visor in  the  area  of  history  and 
the  social  sciences. 

For  the  first  year  or  so  at 
ETVO,  it  was  his  job  to  work  on 
the  content  side  of  a program, 
seeing  to  it  that  the  material 
presented  was  suitable  for  the 
grade  levels  and  curriculum 
needs  it  was  intended  to  serve. 
His  primary  job  was  to  see  that 
the  educator’s  message  did 
not  get  lost  in  the  process  of 
producing  good  television.  His 
transition  from  the  classroom 
to  the  television  studio  was 
made  quite  smoothly. 

As  he  puts  it:  ‘I  had  used  quite 
a number  of  films  during  the 
time  I taught  history.  The  class 
would  be  built  around  either  a 
good,  solid  documentary  - if  it 
was  available -or  a reason- 
ably sound  Hollywood  film  that 
dealt  with  an  area  that  was  on 
the  course  of  study.’ 


Using  film  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  prompted  him  to  join 
ETVO.  ‘I  found  that  there  just 
wasn’t  that  much  good 
material  on  film  that  could  be 
used  in  the  classroom.  The  De- 
partment was  starting  to  get 
into  television  production  and  I 
wanted  to  be  involved.’ 

For  the  first  while,  Hanley’s 
work  kept  him  apart  from  the 
actual  filming.  His  responsibili- 
ties left  off  where  the  pro- 
ducer’s began.  ‘I  worked  well 
with  the  producers  assigned  to 
my  projects.  I understood  the 
medium  we  were  dealing  with. 
After  a while,  working  with  pro- 
ducers like  John  Labow  and 
Michael  Spivak  - both  of  whom 
had  worked  for  the  CBC  before 
coming  to  ETVO  - I began  to 
pick  up  the  technical  intri- 
cacies.’ 

During  the  summer  of  1968,  he 
took  a three-month  course  in 
television  arts  at  Ryerson  Poly- 
technical  Institute  and  became 
one  of  ETVO’s  three  educator/ 
producers.  This  meant  Hanley 
would  be  responsible  not  only 
for  the  content  of  his  series  but 
for  the  actual  conception,  film- 
ing, and  editing.  This  responsi- 
bility does  tend  to  put  him,  and 
the  other  educator/producers, 
in  a schizophrenic  position  at 
times.  He  becomes  his  own 
worst  enemy  when  he  wants  to 
do  something  as  an  educator 
but  realizes  that  as  a producer 
he  just  cannot  afford  it.  The 
combination  of  roles  generally 
works  out  though.  But  more 
agony  results. 
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Medium  shot  of  PM  seated  formally 
at  desk  in  TV  studio.  Behind  him, 
partially  visible,  is  a simple  block 
chart.  He  will  later  pick  up  a 
pointer  and  move  to  chart  to  illus- 
trate his  words.  Super  title:  ‘The 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada’  and 
after  about  a minute,  ‘Videotape 
Recording’. 

Prime  Minister: 

This  is  a grave  decision,  one  that  I 
am  sure  many  of  you  must  find 
repugnant.  Let  me  assure  you  that 
it  was  not  reached  without  an  ex- 
haustive consideration  of  the  alter- 
natives, all  of  which  proved  to  be 
unacceptable.  It  is  a decision  that 
has  been  forced  on  us,  almost 
inevitably,  by  a pattern  visible 
throughout  the  history  of  this 
country.  Canada  is  an  independent 
sovereign  state  today  only  because 
governments,  at  major  stages  of 
our  national  development,  have 
intervened  to  protect  our  political 
integrity  from  encroachment  by 
free-enterprise  capital  from 
abroad.  - 

That  protection  was  never  more 
necessary  than  it  is  today.  Let  me 
review  the  situation.  There  are  now 
more  than  7,000  foreign-owned 
corporations  in  Canada.  About  85 
percent  of  them  are  controlled  by 
American  interests. 

At  this  point  he  points  to  the  chart 
at  his  side. 

Prime  Minister: 

Between  1946  and  1966,  American 
investment  in  Canada  rose  by 
more  than  400  percent.  By  last 
year,  1976,  it  had  increased  by 
nearly  600  percent.  The  U.S.  stake 
in  the  Canadian  economy  is  ap- 
proaching fifty  billion  dollars.  By 
the  end  of  the  1960s,  American- 
owned  businesses  were  taking 
earnings  totaling  762  million  dol- 
lars a year  out  of  Canada.  Today 
that  figure  is  closer  to  one  billion 
dollars  a year.  My  friends,  we  have 
become  tenants  in  our  own  home. 


That  afternoon  I talked  with 
Hanley  about  the  program  and 
he  explained  what  went 
through  their  minds  during  the 
planning  and  shooting  of 
‘American  Challenge:  Cana- 
dian Response.’ 

‘The  main  thrust  of  the  pro- 
gram really  isn’t  the  domina- 
tion question  per  se.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Americanization  of 
Canada  and  the  nationalization 
announcement.  That  was  the 
vehicle  we  chose.  It  was  timely 
and  it  is  an  important  issue  in 
itself 

‘You  see,  we  wanted  to  present 
the  reasons  behind  organiza- 
tions like  the  CBC,  the  CNR, 
Air  Canada.  Why  the  govern- 
ment paid  most  of  the  costs  for 
the  first  transcontinental  rail- 
road, why  that  was  as  impor- 
tant in  those  days  as  the 
Americanization  question  is 
today.  This  has  been  our 
response  to  challenges  im- 
posed from  outside  our  boun- 
daries. The  unusual  mix  of 
free-enterprise  capital  with 
public  monies,  the  CRTC 
Canadian  content  rulings,  aid 
to  publishing  houses 


‘We  sat  around  and  talked 
about  the  program,  trying  to 
find  some  way  of  presenting 
this  material  historically.  But 
we  also  had  to  make  it  interest- 
ing and  relevant.  Douglas  Mar- 
shall was  the  writer  I had 
chosen  for  the  project,  and  I 
just  couldn’t  pin  down  how  we 
wanted  it  to  go.  After  several 
hours  of  talking  we  both  went 
home  no  further  ahead  than 
when  we  started. 

‘On  the  way  home  I got  the 
idea  of  using  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter to  outline  the  historical 
precedents  during  the  course 
of  an  address  to  the  nation, 
then  following  it  up  with  a 
press  conference  to  get  ques- 
tions started  in  the  classroom. 

I called  Doug  and  outlined  the 
idea  to  him,  asked  him  to  play 
around  with  it  that  night  and 
meet  me  the  next  morning. 

‘Three  days  later,  Doug  deliv- 
ered the  finished  script.  It 
didn’t  require  any  changes  and 
we  set  up  the  shooting  dates.’ 


OECA’s  awards  committee 
decided  the  program  was  good 
enough  for  international  com- 
petition. At  the  Chicago  Inter- 
national Film  Festival,  the  pro- 
gram won  a Gold  Hugo  - the 
top  prize  in  the  Network  Tele- 
vision category.  In  the  Japan 
Prize  Competition,  the  pro- 
gram was  awarded  the  Jury 
Prize  - another  top  award,  last 
given  to  ‘Sesame  Street.’  So, 
although  the  program  dealt 
with  a very  Canadian  problem, 
its  presentation  was  such  that 
it  was  able  to  hold  audiences 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 


‘There  are  times  when  educational 
television  lives  up  to  its  full 
potential. 

‘One  of  those  occurred  at  10  a.m. 
today  when  Channel  19  telecast  a 
half-hour  documentary  drama 
about  how,  in  five  years  from  now, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
nationalizes  all  American-owned 
companies  in  this  country,  precipi- 
tating a grave  crisis. 

‘How  will  the  Americans  respond? 
With  diplomatic  arm-twisting  or 
economic  sanctions?  Would 
they  — could  they  — dare  armed 
intervention? 

‘Among  other  things,  this  program 
and  its  companion  pieces  illustrate 
what  can  be  achieved  by  imagi- 
native people  seeking  to  resurrect 
Canadian  history  from  its  long 
sleep  of  death. 

‘The  temptation  is  to  rave,  inas- 
much as  these  modest  programs 
were  conceived  as  instruction  for 
Canadian  students,  and  yet  over- 
lap their  mark  to  embarrass  those 
in  television  who  for  so  long  have 
dared  so  much  less. 

‘It  is  an  exercise  in  excellence.’ 

Roy  Shields, 

Toronto  Telegram 
(May  26, 1971) 
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CIDOC  REVISITED 


The  front  entrance  to  CIDOC 


Ivan  lllich  holding  a cicio  in  the  garden  at  CIDOC 


Students  relaxing  in  the  grounds 


Photographs:  Tim  Brisco 


Bruce  Rusk, 

Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Windsor 


The  Centro  Intercultural  de  Documen- 
tacion  (CIDOC)  is  located  in  a large 
white  villa  on  a hill  overlooking  Cuerna- 
vaca, about  fifty  miles  south  of  Mexico 
City.  Cuernavaca  has  aptly  been  called 
‘the  city  of  the  eternal  spring.’  On  both 
my  visits  there,  in  March  1970  and  in 
February  1972,  the  temperatures 
reached  the  80s  during  the  day,  the  eve- 
nings were  pleasantly  cool,  and  vines 
were  in  bloom  on  every  wall.  An  ideal 
location  for  a think  tank  - provided  that 
the  thinker  brings  to  the  situation  enough 
stamina  to  survive  the  rigors  of  Mexican 
food,  the  altitude,  and  the  daily  climb 
from  the  city  to  the  Center. 


CIDOC  began  as  the  Center  for  Intercul- 
tural Information,  established  in  1961  by 
Ivan  lllich,  then  a priest  with  the  New  ■ 

York  diocese,  to  prepare  Catholic  mis-  > 
sionaries  for  work  in  Latin  America 
through  programs  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage and  Latin  American  studies.  Asso-  | 
ciated  with  the  Center  was  a library 
(CIDOC),  managed  by  Valentina  Borre- 
mans.  In  addition  to  its  regular  functions, 
the  library  published  a bulletin,  CIDOC  I 
Informa,  for  distribution  in  Latin  America.  || 
The  library  and  its  bulletin  gradually  be-  'E 
came  more  significant  than  the  other 
activities  of  the  Center  and,  in  1 966,  the  | 
name  was  changed  to  CIDOC  and  the  > 
language  school  became  associated  with  | 
it.  In  1967  the  Catholic  hierarchy  forbade- 
priests  and  religious  to  attend  the  ! 

Center,  and  the  subsequent  suspension  :S 
of  lllich’s  priestly  powers  completed  the  ^ 
secularization  of  CIDOC.  One  of  the  few  • 
traces  of  its  religious  origins  is  an  out-  | 
side  altar  which,  on  my  first  visit,  served  : 
as  a stand  for  selling  fresh  fruit  and,  on  ^ 
my  second,  as  a student  mailbox. 


CIDOC  came  to  the  attention  of  North  J 
Americans  in  1968  when  Everett  Reimer,  ^ 
who  had  known  lllich  in  Puerto  Rico, 
began  to  invite  such  well-known  educa- 
tional critics  as  John  Holt,  Edgar  Frieden- 
berg,  and  Paul  Goodman,  both  to  offer  a > 
continuing  series  of  seminars  on  the  | 

theme  ‘Alternatives  in  Education’  and  to  'i 
discuss  with  himself  and  lllich  their  own 
developing  rationale  for  the  de-schooling  j 
of  society. 


‘i 
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A good  educational  system  should  have  three  purposes:  it  should  provide  all 
who  want  to  learn  with  access  to  available  resources  at  any  time  in  their  lives; 
empower  all  who  want  to  share  what  they  know  to  find  those  who  want  to  learn  from 
them;  and  finally,  furnish  all  who  want  to  present  an  issue  to  the  public  with  the 
opportunity  to  make  their  challenge  known.  Ivan  lllich 


While  lllich  and  Reimer  have  gained 
prominence  through  talks  and  publica- 
tions (Reimer  as  the  undynamic,  syste- 
matic philosopher,  lllich  as  the  charis- 
matic visionary),  the  driving  force  behind 
CIDOC  has  been  Valentina  Borremans, 
the  librarian  of  lllich’s  original  Center. 

On  my  first  visit  I heard  Valentina  refer- 
red to  as  the  enigmatic  power-behind- 
the-throne,  but  I never  saw  her.  On  my 
second  visit  I spent  an  hour  talking  with 
this  charming,  intelligent,  obviously 
strong-willed  woman,  who  has  a very 
clear  conception  of  the  role  of  CIDOC 
but  who  prefers  the  obscurity  of  the  ad- 
ministrator to  the  limelight  of  the  teacher. 

CIDOC,  which  is  totally  self-supporting, 
sponsors  three  distinct  activities:  library 
and  publications,  the  language  school, 
and  the  Institute  for  Contemporary  Latin 
American  Studies  (ICLAS). 

The  library  has  a small  collection  (5,000 
volumes)  on  Latin  America  and  a few 
books  on  topics  related  to  ICLAS 
courses.  Since  1967  CIDOC  has  pub- 
lished 127  book-length  volumes  in  four 
different  series:  CIDOC  Dossiers,  studies 
of  controversies  over  current  social 
change  in  Latin  America;  CIDOC 
Sondeos,  studies  of  religious  phenome- 
nology in  Latin  America;  CIDOC 
Cuadernos,  working  papers  and  back- 
ground studies  by  CIDOC  associates; 
and  CIDOC  Documenta,  a distribution 
service  for  original  and  reprinted 
materials  used  in  CIDOC  seminars.  Fol- 
lowing CIDOC’s  policy  of  providing 
maximal  access  to  the  press,  partici- 
pants in  CIDOC  Documenta  can  contrib- 
ute their  own  materials  for  publication. 

An  introductory  fee  of  $25  permits  a par- 
ticipant to  receive  and  contribute  docu- 
ments on  the  theme  ‘Alternatives  in 
Education’  or  on  the  more  recent  themes 
‘Alternatives  in  Design  and  Physical 
Environments’  and  ‘Alternatives  in 
Medicine.’ 


In  the  language  school,  students  have 
intensive  sessions  of  five  hours  a day  for 
four  to  sixteen  weeks.  Young  Mexican 
teachers  have  been  trained  to  work  with 
small  groups  of  three  or  four  students  in 
a highly  structural  approach  to  language 
teaching  - guided  drills,  laboratory  work, 
directed  conversations,  and  grammatical 
briefings.  Homework  consists  of  rote 
memorization  of  dialogues.  Since  CIDOC 
began,  three  other  language  schools 
have  been  opened  in  Cuernavaca,  some 
by  former  teachers  dissatisfied  with  con- 
ditions at  CIDOC.  According  to  lllich, 
this  development  has  served  to  increase 
the  intensity  of  the  CIDOC  program,  and 
students  who.  do  not  fulfill  the  rigorous 
requirements  can  more  easily  be  asked 
to  leave.  Fees  in  the  language  school  are 
$50  a year  (the  CIDOC  registration  fee) 
and  $30  per  week. 

The  third  program,  ICLAS,  is  described 
in  the  catalog  as  ‘a  space  for  peer-match- 
ing.’ Under  the  old  ICLAS  rules,  teachers 
initiated  courses  for  which  CIDOC  paid 
them  $250  if  ten  students  enrolled  in  the 
course.  Each  student  paid  a fee  of  $30 
per  course  to  CIDOC.  Under  the  new 
rules,  effective  as  of  September  1 , 1 971 , 
CIDOC  functions  simply  as  an  agency  for 
free-lance  teachers.  Both  teachers  and 
students  pay  the  CIDOC  registration  fee 
of  $50  a year  and  $8  for  every  week  they 
participate  in  ICLAS.  This  provides  them 
with  access  to  the  cicio  (an  open  session 
held  daily  in  the  garden  at  1 1 a.m.),  the 
library,  and  any  classes.  A teacher  who 
wishes  to  initiate  a course  normally 
makes  a first  presentation  at  a cicio. 

After  the  initial  presentation  a student 
may  enroll  in  the  course;  the  teacher 
may  charge  a fee  of  up  to  $30,  which  he 
must  collect  himself.  A course  consists 
of  16  class  hours  - 4 hours  for  4 days  in 
one  week,  2 hours  for  4 weekdays  in  2 
weeks,  or  2 hours  for  2 weekdays  in  4 
weeks. 

Some  dissatisfaction  has  been  ex- 
pressed with  the  new  rules.  Teachers  are 
sometimes  embarrassed  at  having  to  col- 
lect their  own  fee  and  some  have  waived 
the  fee  altogether.  Another  complaint  is 
that  anyone  can  now  advertise  a course 
in  the  bulletin.  Visitors  are  certainly  dis- 
couraged by  the  new  rules,  and  a stay  of 
at  least  a month  is  necessary  to  benefit 
from  the  initial  investment  of  $50  in  the 
registration  fee.  On  the  other  hand,  this 


simplification  of  rules  has  made  possible 
a reduction  in  the  administrative  staff  at 
CIDOC. 

Many  people  who  identify  CIDOC  with 
the  free  school  movement  are  surprised, 
on  their  arrival  in  Cuernavaca,  at  the 
rigidity  of  the  rules.  In  the  language 
school,  both  the  administration  of  the 
program  and  the  teaching  approach  are 
highly  structured,  but  since  language  is 
a highly  structured  phenomenon  de- 
manding rote  memorization,  this  is  prob- 
ably the  most  effective  instructional  ap- 
proach. In  ICLAS  Valentina  points  out 
that  she  separates  form  and  content.  The 
form  (the  administrative  rules)  is  struc- 
tured; the  content  is  completely  free  and 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  and 
his  students.  ‘A  formal  administrative 
structure,’  she  argues,  ‘provides  greater 
freedom.’  In  many  ways  CIDOC  is  a 
model  for  an  educational  institution,  as 
defined  by  lllich  and  Reimer  - a simpli- 
fied administrative  structure  to  bring 
self-motivated  students  into  contact  with 
resource  people  for  a specific  learning 
purpose.  To  what  extent  Valentina  Borre- 
mans and  the  structure  of  CIDOC  in- 
fluenced their  ideas  is  an  open  question. 

Some  of  the  students  at  CIDOC  are 
American  college  students  who  may  be 
receiving  credit  at  their  home  univer- 
sities for  their  work  at  CIDOC.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  student  population 
changes  as  the  programs  change.  On  my 
first  visit  a large  number  of  the  students 
were  alienated  educators  who  had  come 
to  hear  Paul  Goodman  discuss  de- 
schooling society.  During  this  visit  eighty 
priests  and  religious  were  attending  a 
seminar  by  Didier  Piveteau  on  the  future 
of  teaching  communities  in  a de- 
schooled  society.  Despite  the  waiver  of 
fees  to  Latin  Americans,  the  Center 
tends  to  attract  few  of  them.  One  excep- 
tion occurred  earlier  this  year  when 
three  hundred  Mexicans  flocked  to  hear 
Paulo  Freire. 
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When  I told  lllich  that  I was  doing  an 
article  on  CIDOC,  he  said,  ‘Emphasize 
the  triviality  of  it.’  The  function  of  the 
Center  may  be  trivial;  the  ideas  gener- 
ated there  are  not,  and  CIDOC  has  had 
considerable  impact  on  Ontario  educa- 
tion. The  recently  produced  draft  report 
of  the  Commission  on  Post-Secondary 
Education  acknowledged  lllich  as  an  in- 
fluence. His  influence  shows  up  particu- 
larly in  two  recommendations.  The 
recommendation  (33)  that  human  rights 
legislation  be  enacted  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  employment  because  of 
attendance  or  non-attendance  at  educa- 
tional institutions  has  been  long  advo- 
cated by  lllich  and  Reimer.  And  the 
recommendation  (21)  for  the  creation  of 
a University  of  Ontario,  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a variety  of  educational  services 
and  would  award  degrees  on  the  basis  of 
performance  without  formal  course  re- 
quirements, is  a serious  step  toward  the 
provision  of  educational  alternatives  - at 
least  at  the  postsecondary  level. 

From  conversations  with  him  it  has  been 
obvious  for  at  least  a year  that  lllich’s 
interests  have  moved  beyond  education. 
At  the  cicio  he  presented  during  my  visit, 
he  reported  on  the  talk,  ‘Anglo-American 
Law  and  a Convivial  Society,’  which  he 
had  presented  to  the  National  Law 
Society  in  Ottawa,  and  called  for  reac- 
tions. The  cicio  was  followed  by  a 
special  seminar  to  discuss  a draft  of  his 
paper  so  that  he  could  use  CIDOC  par- 
ticipants in  the  development  of  his  own 
ideas.  His  concerns  at  this  stage  are  with 
damage  to  the  environment,  monopolies, 
over-programming,  social  polarization, 
and  lawlessness;  his  solution  is  public 
research  directed  toward  making  chil- 
dren aware  as  early  as  possible  of  the 
horrors  of  modern  society.  At  the  cicio 
he  was  attacked  by  a mother  of  five  who 
said  she  did  not  want  her  children  to 
know  about  such  things,  lllich  responded 
that  it  was  her  privilege  as  a parent  to 
protect  her  child  from  facts  but  that  he 
could  not  advocate  the  institutional  pro- 
tection of  children.  ‘I  do  not  respect 
people  who,  after  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight,  look  upon  themselves  as  children.’ 


Language  laboratories  in  the  grounds 


The  discussion  at  the  cicio  was  dogged 
by  the  same  problem  that  confronted 
participants  when  I attended  two  years 
ago:  ‘How  do  you  translate  ideas  into 
action?’  lllich  pointed  out  that  it  is  the 
main  task  of  the  philosopher  to  state  the 
obvious  in  as  ordinary  terms  as  possible. 
This  has  been  the  role  of  CIDOC.  It  is  left 
to  others  to  make  concrete  and  imple- 
ment the  ideas  developed  there. 

On  my  first  visit  to  CIDOC  four  of  us  from 
Toronto  talked  about  the  need  for  a 
center  in  Ontario  where  educators  and 
others  concerned  with  societal  change 
could  go  on  retreat,  where  visiting  teach- 
ers could  offer  courses  and  seminars, 
and  where  both  ideas  for  educational  or 
social  innovation  and  concrete  plans  for 
action  could  be  developed.  Perhaps  after 
this  second  visit,  we  will  move  a little 
beyond  talking. 


L'ORIENTATION 
DANS  LES 
ECOLES  FRANCO- 
ONIARIENNES 


En  Ontario,  il  existe  environ  400  ecoles 
elementaires  et  une  trentaine  d’^coles 
secondaires  frangaises  (ou  naturellement 
les  6ldves  regoivent  des  cours  de  langue 
anglaise  et  s’efforcent  de  devenir  bons 
bilingues).  Qu’en  est-il  de  I’orientation 
dans  ces  ecoles?  Un  sondage  au  moyen 
d’entrevues  et  de  questionnaires  nous  a 
permis  d’en  brosser  le  tableau  devant 
un  groupe  francophone  de  La  Society 
canadienne  d’orientation  et  de  consulta- 
tion, en  juin  dernier.  Ici,  il  faut  abr6ger. 
Quelques  examples  illustreront  le  travail 
qu’accomplissent  les  orienteurs  et  la 
formation  qu’ils  ont  regue. 

A I’elementaire 

En  1965,  le  Conseil  des  §coles  s6parees 
de  Sudbury  donnait  des  services 
d’orientation  aux  mille  eldves  de  la 
ville.  II  avait  engage  dans  ce  but  un 
instituteur  d’une  experience  prolong6e 
au  niveau  des  7©  et  8©  annees.  Le  meme 
Conseil,  en  1970,  etendait  ce  service  & 
3,000  eleves  du  district.  II  engageait  un 
second  orienteur  a plein  temps.  En  plus 
de  s’occuper  du  testing  et  des  dossiers 
scolaires,  ces  special istes  font  des 
interviews  avec  les  jeunes  qui  eprouvent 
des  difficultes  personnelles,  familiales, 
sociales,  psychologiques.  Un  conseiller 
assists  les  titulaires  de  classes  en 
matiere  de  choix  de  cours  h I’entree 
au  secondaire. 

A Kapuskasing,  c’est  en  1966  qu’on 
introduit  ce  service  a I’ecole  Andre  Cary 
qui  compte  au-dela  de  300  eleves.  On 
augments  progressivement  le  nombre 
d’orienteurs  pour  atteindre  quatre  en 
1969;  ils  desservent  pres  de  4,000  eleves. 
Le  Conseil  scolaire  a donn6  cinq  bourses 
de  $300  comme  encouragement  vers 
cette  specialisation.  On  accords  des 
supplements  de  salaires  aux  orienteurs 
qualifies,  soit  $400  par  cours  suivi,  ce 
qui  aboutit  a $1 ,600  pour  la  specialisa- 
tion qui  presuppose  quatre  cours.  Le 
coordonnateuren  orientation  regoit  un 
supplement  de  $2,000. 

A Cornwall,  on  a commence  en  1967  et 
des  cette  annee-la,  quatorze  6coles 
pouvaient  compter  sur  les  services  de 
quatre  orienteurs  qui  avaient  obtenu 
leurs  certificats  en  suivant  des  cours 
d’hiver  et  d’ete. 
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Gerard  Gilbert, 

Office  of  Field  Development, 
OISE 


Ottawa  avait  en  1 969  douze  orienteurs 
pour  4,500  eleves  dans  onze  ecoles.  Dix 
d’entre  eux  avaient  suivi  les  quatre  cours 
menant  a la  specialisation  et  deux 
detenaient  une  maitrise  en  education 
avec  concentration  en  orientation.  Leur 
travail  consiste  en  entrevues,  services 
individuels,  seances  de  groupe,  con- 
sultations aupres  des  enseignants,  des 
parents,  des  agences  specialisees,  et 
dans  des  instructions  pertinentes  aux 
finissants  pour  leur  heureux  transfert 
au  secondaire. 

La  meme  annee,  Ottawa-Carleton  comp- 
tait  trois  orienteurs  pour  950  eleves;  ils 
etaient  tous  specialistes,  ayant  suivi  les 
cours  institues  par  le  ministere  de 
I’Education  de  la  province.  Ils  oeuvraient 
surtout  dans  les  7e  et  8©  annees.  En 
septembre  1970,  a Cochrane-Iroquois 
Falls,  le  Conseil  engageait  quatre  orien- 
teurs detenant  le  diplome  elementaire  et 
intermediaire.  Ils  se  devouent  aupres 
de  2,500  jeunes.  T rois  de  ces  orienteurs 
ont  touche  une  bourse  de  $80  pour  les 
cours  suivis  tantot  a Cornwall  en  fran- 
gais  (Premiere  Partie  du  cours),  tantot 
a Toronto  en  anglais  (Deuxieme  Partie). 

A Welland,  les  debuts  datent  de  1969/70 
ou  un  orienteur  est  engage  a I’ecole 
intermediaire  General-Vanier.  L’annee 
suivante,  un  autre  y arrive;  I’ecole 
compte  alors  400  eleves  dans  les  7e  et  8e 
annees.  Ces  orienteurs  ont  suivi  les 
cours  du  Ministere  a St.  Catharines.  En 
plus  du  premier  certificat,  le  Conseil  a 
considere  d’autres  exigences  comme  la 
maturite  des  candidats  en  perspective, 
leur  experience  dans  I’education 
d’adolescents,  leur  succes  dans  I’en- 
seignement  en  general,  et  le  fait  qu’ils 
etaient  de  la  localite.  Les  deux  orienteurs 
donnent  treize  legons  par  semaine  a des 
groupes  differents;  ils  entrevoient 
periodiquement  les  eleves-problemes, 
soumettent  certains  cas  au  psychologue 
attitre  et  renseignent  les  finissants  de 
I’elementaire  sur  les  diverses  options 
qu’ils  pourront  choisir  en  au  secondaire. 


En  resume,  il  y a en  1971  une  quaran- 
taine  d’orienteurs  dument  qualifies  dont 
une  trentaine  a temps  complet.  On 
compte  un  peu  plus  de  femmes  que 
d’hommes.  Dix  ont  atteint  le  quatrieme 
degre  appele  de  special iste;  dix  en  sont 
au  troisieme  degre,  obtenu  apres  trois 
cours  reussis;  sept  ont  franchi  la 
deuxieme  etape;  sept  ont  termine  le 
premier  cours;  et  un  seui  exerce  le 
metier  sans  diplome  officiel.  Environ 
150  ecoles,  soit  pres  de  20,000  eleves 
profitent  des  services  d’orienteurs.  La 
majorite  des  surintendants  concernes 
estiment  qu’on  a lieu  d’etre  satisfait  de 
la  situation. 

Au  secondaire 

Si  Ton  recule  de  vingt  ans,  on  constate 
que  les  eleves  franco-ontariens  rece- 
vaient  au  long  de  leurs  etudes  secon- 
daires  une  certaine  forme  d’orientation 
scolaire  et  professionnelle,  qu’ils  aient 
frequente  les  ecoles  publiques  ou  - 
privees.  Les  maitres  distribuaient 
conseils  et  suggestions  au  hasard  des 
conversations  avec  les  eleves  et  leurs 
parents,  et  au  meilleur  de  leur  connais- 
sance.  Aujourd’hui  c’est  devenu  une 
partie  constituante  de  I’horaire;  on 
s’occupe  de  I’adaptation  scolaire  des 
jeunes  (c’est  I’orientation  scolaire  pro- 
prement  dite)  et  de  leur  preparation  au 
gagne-pain  le  mieux  approprie  (c’est 
I’orientation  professionnelle  proprement 
dite). 

Depuis  une  dizaine  d’annees,  le  ministere 
de  I’Education  de  I’Ontario  organisait 
des  cours  pour  les  enseignants  desireux 
dese  special iseren  orientation.  En  1971, 
il  a charge  de  cette  tache  les  Facultes 
d’education  (cours  d’ete)  et  les  Conseils 
scolaires  regionaux  (cours  d’hiver).  Des 
repondants  a notre  questionnaire  pre- 
tendent  qu’il  faut  dans  nos  polyvalentes 
des  gens  munis  d’une  M.Ed.  avec 
specialisation  en  counseling,  les 
orienteurs  eux-memes  ayant  besoin  de 
conseillers  competents. 

On  indique  egalement  que  le  plus  gros 
du  travail  consiste  en  entrevues  indivi- 
duelles  avec  les  eleves  pour  les  eclairer 
dans  leurs  difficultes  scolaires,  mais 
surtout  pour  les  guider  vers  les  occu- 
pations convenant  le  mieux  a leur 
personnalite  propre.  On  se  plaint  que 
certains  directeurs  d’ecoles,  certains 
professeurs  aussi,  considerent  I’orien- 
teur  comme  la  personne  chargee  de 
resoudre  les  conflits  disciplinaires. 


Une  opinion  tres  claire:  ‘C’est  lorsqu’il 
en  est  au  debut  de  sa  vie  scolaire  qu’on 
aurait  du  examiner  la  situation  person- 
nelle  de  I’enfant,  I’ambiance  de  son 
foyer,  la  qualite  du  compagnonnage,  les 
relations  avec  les  parents,  etc.,  dans 
I’espoir  que  les  maisons  d’enseignement 
puissent  contribuer  au  bon  equilibre 
total  du  futur  citoyen.  A quinze  ou 
dix-sept  ans,  les  meilleurs  soins  ne  font 
souvent  que  boucher  des  fissures  qui  se 
rouvrent  sans  cesse.’ 

Certains  ont  dit  qu’ils  preferent  reunir 
de  larges  groupes  de  jeunes  pour  les 
renseigner  sur  des  questions  objectives 
comme  les  conditions  d’admission  aux 
colleges  communautaires  ou  aux  uni- 
versites,  I’eventail  des  cours  qui  s’y 
donnent,  la  duree  de  la  preparation  aux 
diverses  professions  modernes,  les 
ouvertures  sur  le  monde  concret  du 
travail,  etc.  Ils  gagnent  ainsi  du  temps 
pour  les  soins  intimes  des  adolescents 
en  crise  avec  la  maison,  I’ecole,  ou  la 
societe. 


En  1968,  des  orienteurs  servaient  7,000 
eleves  des  ecoles  secondaires  fran- 
gaises;  aujourd’hui  ce  nombre  a double; 
il  atteint  13,500,  selon  notre  enquete. 


Un  commentaire  regu:  ‘Avec  les  pro- 
blemes  de  sexe,  de  drogues,  etc., 
I’orienteur  scolaire  est  depasse;  il  lui 
est  impossible  d’etre  a la  fois  pretre, 
medecin,  parent,  psychologue  et  pro- 
fesseur.’  Un  autre:  ‘Trop  nombreux  les 
orienteurs  qui  deviennent,  par  la  force 
des  choses,  administrateurs,  secretaires, 
sous-directeurs.’  Et  pour  finir:  ‘Tout  va 
bien;  nous  aurons  de  meilleurs  locaux; 
nous  augmenterons  les  services  qui 
existent  deja.’ 
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FAMILY  GROUPING 
IN  THE 

PRIMARY  GRADES 


H.  N.  Sadler, 
Woodland  School, 
St.  Catharines 


The  family  is  a major  educational  institu- 
tion in  any  culture.  In  preindustrial 
societies  it  was  largely  responsible  for 
educating  the  young,  but  with  the  pass- 
age of  time  schools  and  other  agencies 
assumed  more  and  more  of  this  task.  As 
education  passed  from  the  purview  of 
the  home,  however,  certain  advantages 
were  lost  and  only  recently  have  edu- 
cators taken  stock  of  them  and  looked 
for  ways  of  including  them  in  present- 
day  practice.  From  their  deliberations 
has  emerged  a concept  called  ‘family 
grouping.’ 

Family  grouping  originated  in  England 
several  years  ago  and  was  later  adopted, 
with  certain  revisions,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  In  England  it  was 
introduced  as  a work  and  play  situation 
in  which  children  might  pursue  activities 
inside  the  school  or  go  outside  to  play  in 
sandpiles,  climb  trees,  or  generally  ex- 
plore the  environment,  with  little  super- 
vision. In  Canada,  our  concern  with  close 
supervision  has  tended  to  reduce  the 
flexibility  of  the  program. 

Our  staff  at  Woodland  became  interested 
in  family  grouping  after  reading  about  its 
successful  use  in  southern  California. 

For  some  time  we  had  been  seeking 
means  of  responding  to  the  children’s 
need  for  social  as  well  as  academic  de- 
velopment, and  this  new  concept  seemed 
well  suited  to  the  task.  We  decided  to  try 
it  in  the  primary  department. 

In  the  initial  stages  we  moved  cautiously. 
Children  were  grouped  according  to  age 
and  programs  were  structured.  Parents 
were  informed  of  our  activities  through 
workshops  and  general  meetings  and 
were  encouraged  to  visit  the  classrooms 
and  see  the  program  in  operation. 

The  program  is  organized  so  that  the 
children  remain  in  the  same  class  with 
the  same  teacher  for  their  entire  primary 
school  life.  At  any  given  time,  our  three 
primary  division  classrooms  house  seven 
or  eight  six-year-old  children  (from  the 
kindergarten  of  the  preceding  year),  ten 
or  eleven  seven-year-olds,  and  ten  to 
twelve  eight-year-olds.  Each  June  the 
senior  group  is  promoted  to  junior 
school  and  a new  group  of  six-year-olds 
comes  in  from  kindergarten. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  just  what  the 
long-range  effects  of  our  program  will 
be,  but  we  feel  that  the  children  in  our 


primary  department  are  enjoying  bene- 
fits not  available  in  the  regular  class- 
room. Indeed,  our  experience  suggests 
that  the  system  affords  advantages  to 
both  teachers  and  students.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  more  significant  ones. 

For  the  Students 

- There  are  fewer  changes  of  teacher 
and  class,  and  demands  made  by  new 
requirements  and  different  procedures 
are  reduced  to  a minimum. 

- The  younger  children  have  in  the  older 
ones  a model  after  which  to  pattern  their 
behavior  and  attitudes. 

- As  they  assume  increasing  responsi- 
bility for  their  younger  classmates,  the 
older  children  develop  socially  and 
emotionally  and  gradually  take  the  initia- 
tive in  classroom  activities.  The  younger 
children,  confronted  with  this  example, 
tend  to  become  more  self-reliant  and  de- 
velop independent  study  habits  at  an 
early  age. 

- The  experience  of  working  with  adults 
to  help  younger  children  has  a significant 
socializing  influence  on  the  older  stu- 
dents, and  teacher-student  relationships 
improve,  paving  the  way  for  real  team- 
work. 

- Older  children  have  opportunities  to 
test  and  develop  their  own  knowledge 
and  to  discover  its  significance.  Through 
helping  each  other,  the  children  acquire 
a realistic  concept  of  their  own  ability 
and  are  able  to  examine  and  understand 
the  consequences  of  their  own  behavior 
and  that  of  others. 

- Younger  children  coming  into  a class- 
room enjoy  the  sense  of  security  af- 
forded them  by  the  presence  of  an  older 
brother,  sister,  or  neighbor. 

- Working  with  different  age  groups 
helps  the  children  to  deal  constructively 
with  problems  arising  from  relationships 
with  siblings  and  peers  and  generally  im- 
proves their  ability  to  relate  to  others. 

- Children’s  self-concepts  improve  and 
better  work  frequently  results.  Because 
of  the  age  spread,  differences  are  more 
obvious  in  the  family  group  than  in  a 
regular  classroom  and  the  child  who  is 
‘different’  finds  much  better  than  aver- 
age acceptance.  The  child  who  pro- 
gresses more  slowly  or  more  quickly 
than  usual  attracts  little  attention  and 
tends  to  experience  less  anxiety  about 
his  situation. 

- Programs  are  activity-centered  and 
child-centered,  and  the  children  are  able 
to  explore  and  discover  in  a relaxed 
atmosphere. 


- The  children  enjoy  an  enriched  setting. 
Because  of  the  varied  ages  of  the  chil- 
dren in  a group,  the  range  of  interests, 
experience,  and  ability  is  much  wider 
than  in  a regular  classroom. 

- Increased  personal  attention  frequently 
stimulates  children  to  do  better  work. 

- Stereotyping  of  students  is  eliminated. 
In  the  group  setting  a child  seldom  re- 
mains for  long  the  ‘tallest,  shortest,  fast- 
est, or  slowest’  in  the  room. 

- Multi-age  grouping  tends  to  improve 
morale  since  cooperation  replaces 
rivalry.  Children  are  continually  exposed 
to  classmates  of  greater  and  lesser  com- 
petence and  feelings  of  superiority  and 
inferiority  seem  to  disappear. 

- Greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  indi- 
vidual and  small  group  instruction.  More 
fiexible  ability  grouping  is  possible  and 
each  child  can  work  at  his  own  level  of 
achievement  in  all  subjects. 

- Communication  in  the  classroom  im- 
proves because  of  the  ability  of  the  older 
and  younger  children  to  communicate 
with  each  other  on  a level  seldom 
reached  in  adult-child  communication. 

For  the  Teacher 

- Exposure  to  each  child  for  three  years 
gives  the  teacher  greater  awareness  of 
individual  development  and  varying  pat- 
terns of  growth  and  need.  He  is  able  to 
make  better  informed,  and  consequently 
more  accurate,  diagnoses,  prescriptions, 
and  evaluations.  Continuous  records  be- 
come more  meaningful  and  long-term 
planning  is  more  effective. 

- When  the  program  is  fully  organized, 
the  teacher  is  never  again  faced  with  a 
compietely  strange  class.  Older  students 
who  know  the  routine  help  newcomers 
and,  at  any  given  time,  about  one-third  of 
the  class  is  avaiiable  to  help  younger 
children  with  difficulties  and  listen  to 
them  read. 

- A new  sense  of  staff  unity  develops  as 
teachers  share  experiences  and  prob- 
lems that  arise  from  similar  situations. 

- The  continuous  growth  pattern  pro- 
vided by  family  grouping  reduces  pres- 
sures and  anxieties  relating  to  promo- 
tion, and  a more  natural  transition  from 
stage  to  stage  is  possible  for  children 
who  progress  at  an  other  than  average 
rate. 

- Discipline  problems  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum  because,  by  and  large,  all  stu- 
dents have  appropriate  and  appealing 
tasks.  The  presence  of  the  older  children 
exerts  a stabilizing  infiuence  on  the 
younger  ones. 
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- It  seems  easier  to  involve  parents  in 
the  program  because  the  children  are 
socially  secure  and  have  no  difficulty  in 
relating  to  people  of  various  age  groups. 

- Students  are  at  varied  levels  of 
maturity  and  dependence  and  this  situa- 
tion enables  the  teacher  to  respond  more 
effectively  to  individual  needs. 

In  common  with  other  methods  of  organi- 
zation, family  grouping  has  disadvan- 
tages as  well  as  advantages.  Our  experi- 
ence indicates  that  the  disadvantages 
relate  largely  to  the  teacher  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  significant. 

- A greater  amount  of  organization  is  re- 
quired in  this  setting. 

- The  daily  workload  is  heavier  than  that 
of  a traditional  classroom  teacher,  and 
not  all  teachers  are  capable  of  conduct- 
ing a program  that  will  keep  all  the  chil- 
dren gainfully  occupied  at  all  times. 

- Working  continuously  with  students  of 
such  a wide  range  of  achievement  level 
may  impose  considerable  strain  on  the 
teacher. 

- Having  to  provide  a varied  and  con- 
structive program  for  each  child  over  a 
three-year  period  constitutes  a formi- 
dable challenge. 

- Difficulties  may  arise  if  younger  chil- 
dren become  too  dependent  on  their 
older  classmates. 

To  date,  we  have  done  only  informal 
evaluation  of  the  program  through 
teacher  observation,  tests,  skill  check 
lists,  and  meetings,  but  the  results  rein- 
force our  feeling  that,  for  the  present  at 
least,  it  is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  pri- 
mary department.  The  program  has 
undergone  dramatic  change  since  its  in- 
ception and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  the 
needs  of  students,  teachers,  and  the 
community  change. 

Interest  in  family  grouping  has  spread  to 
the  junior  division  and  we  are  now  con- 
sidering extending  it  to  that  level.  Out- 
side of  Woodland  as  well,  interest  has 
been  aroused  and  a number  of  teachers 
from  other  schools  have  come  to  observe 
the  program.  From  the  beginning  of  our 
venture  in  family  grouping,  OISE’s 
Niagara  Centre  has  been  actively  inter- 
ested in  and  supportive  of  our  efforts. 
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OF  MAHY  THINGS 


This  Little  Pig  Went  tb  School 

IV.  J.  Eastaugh, 

Westway  High  School 

‘Dissect  a two-hundred-pound 
pig!’  This  was  my  explosive  re- 
sponse to  Frank  Glow’s  quietly 
serious  query  about  involving  his 
grade  11  science  class  in  a real- 
life  experience.  Principals  are  pre- 
pared for  almost  anything  — bomb 
threats,  overflowing  toilets,  student 
protests,  demanding  parents,  and 
imaginative  teachers  — but  nothing 
in  past  experience  had  prepared 
me  for  a request  that  we  set  up 
slaughterhouse  facilities  in  the 
school. 

The  facts  were  simple  enough.  On 
a weekend  visit  to  his  father-in- 
law’s  farm,  Frank,  our  science 
head  and  former  science  consul- 
tant for  Etobicoke,  was  shown  a 
pig  that  had  died  suddenly.  It  was, 
of  course,  unsuitable  for  market 
and  was  faced  with  ignominious 
burial  in  a handy  bog  or  under  a 
hedgerow. 


But  Frank  had  another  idea  and 
here  he  was  explaining  to  a cower- 
ing principal  that  he  had  brought 
the  pig  back  from  the  farm  and 
wanted  to  explore  it  with  his  grade 
1 1 science  class.  To  clinch  his 
argument  he  pointed  out  that  the 
school  would  end  up  with  a per- 
fectly clean,  articulated  skeleton  — 
the  kind  science  equipment  supply 
houses  sell  for  two  or  three  hun- 
dred dollars. 

There  is  nothing  more  frustrating 
to  a fast-thinking  principal  than  a 
teacher  who  has  all  the  answers. 
Question— ‘How  can  you  support 
an  animal  weighing  two  hundred 
pounds  during  the  opening  up  pro- 
cedure?’ 

Answer— ‘On  the  overhead  crane 
in  the  machine  shop.’ 

Question— ‘Won’t  the  machine 
shop  instructor  object?’ 

Answer— ‘I’ve  already  asked  and 
he’s  willing.’ 

Question— ‘Won’t  there  be  a foul 
odor  and  won’t  it  permeate  the 
building?’ 


Answer— ‘We’ve  thought  of  that. 
We’ll  work  with  the  door  open.’ 

So  it  went:  question  — answer, 
question  — answer.  And  every  time 
there  emerged  a logical  reason 
why  the  pig  should  be  dissected 
and  the  skeleton  articulated. 

Sharp  knives  were  borrowed  from 
the  food  preparation  shop  and 
work  began.  Each  organ  was  ex- 
posed and  removed,  and  you  could 
have  heard  a pin  drop  as  the 
teacher  related  this  procedure  to 
the  group’s  previous  work  with 
mice  and  rabbits. 

The  dissection  took  many  days;  it 
is  a month  since  work  began  and 
not  all  the  bones  are  white  yet. 
Fortunately,  the  school’s  walk-in 
refrigerator  was  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  carcass  in  the 
early  stages,  although  Frank  had 
thought  of  alternatives.  He  could 
have  stored  it  on  the  roof  of  the 
school  or  carried  it  in  the  trunk  of 
his  car  — being  careful  to  leave  the 
car  outside  overnight. 

All  went  well.  Needless  to  say, 
there  were  veiled  comments  when 
pork  chops  were  served  in  the 
cafeteria  during  this  period,  but  no 
one  suffered  any  ill  effects  from 
working  on  the  pig.  Interest  was 
tremendous  and  attendance  at 
class  hit  an  all-time  high.  There 
were  some  unpleasant  odors  but 
they  were  no  worse  than  chemistry 
labs  have  been  exuding  for  years. 

Frank  Glew  won’t  be  with  us  next 
year  and  he’ll  be  missed.  He  has 
accepted  a richly  deserved  promo- 
tion and  eventually  he’ll  be  a prin- 
cipal. Perhaps  some  day  an  eager 
young  teacher  will  ask  his  permis- 
sion to  conduct  anatomy  classes 
on  a dead  pig!  I wish  him  well. 


In  Defense  of  Chewing  Gum 

Frank  J.  Esson, 

Monsignor  Lee  School 

The  mechanics  of  reading  princi- 
pally involve  the  eyes.  But  when 
children  first  learn  to  read  they  fre- 
quently follow  along  with  their 
fingers  or  block  off  with  a card. 
And  because  much  of  their  early 
effort  is  oral,  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  using  the  mouth  and  may 
curtail  their  speed  in  silent  reading 
by  mouthing  words  or  articulating 
in  the  throat. 

Taking  away  the  finger-following 
prop  is  relatively  easy,  but  break- 
ing the  habit  of  using  the  mouth 
may  be  difficult. 

Letting  children  chew  gum  during 
silent  reading  keeps  them  from 
mouthing  words  or  articulating  in 
the  throat.  Try  it.  You  have  nothing 
to  lose  except  perhaps  your  im- 
practical, idealistic  bubble. 

Oh  yes,  bubble-blowing  is  a no-no! 
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Extending  Language  Experience 

John  K.  McNaughton, 

Stanley  Public  School 

Teachers  have  been  teaching  such 
concepts  as  ‘over,  under,  on  top 
of,  below,  hop,  and  jump’  in  the 
gymnasium  for  a long  time.  By  so 
doing,  they  help  children  to  asso- 
ciate the  sound  and  appearance  of 
the  words  with  their  meanings  and 
to  fix  those  meanings  in  their 
minds  by  ‘performing’  the  words. 

At  Stanley  School  in  North  York, 
an  extension  of  this  procedure  is 
seen  in  helping  a grade  2 class  to 
broaden  its  language  experience. 
Our  approach  is  built  around  floor 
hockey  and  centers  upon  a play- 
by-play  account  of  the  action, 
which  is  taped  while  the  game  is  in 
progress.  The  children,  of  course, 
enjoy  the  game,  and  when  they 
hear  the  tape  they  tend  to  transfer 
their  feelings  of  pleasure  to  the 
lessons  that  focus  on  the  game. 
This  positive  reinforcement  is 
valuable,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
poor  readers,  who  benefit  greatly 
from  the  sense  of  prestige  that 
results  from  hearing  their  names 
mentioned  on  thfe  tape. 

The  first  step  in  our  procedure  is 
to  play  the  game  and  tape  it,  play 
by  play.  From  the  taped  account, 
we  do  a write-up  that  is  broken 
into  interesting  parcels,  each  of 
which  is  typed  on  a separate  sheet 
to  be  used  later  in  building  our 
word-attack  skills.  In  breaking  up 
the  written  account  we  are  careful 
to  retain  the  sequence  of  the  tape 
because  it  is  essential  that  the 
description  the  boys  see  be 
exactly  the  same  as  the  one  they 
hear. 


When  the  boys  have  played  the 
game,  heard  the  tape,  and  seen 
the  written  account,  we  build  our 
word-attack  skills  on  the  words 
used  and  their  associated  families. 
It  is  important  to  control  the 
vocabulary  so  that  the  language  is 
not  too  difficult  for  the  children. 
Since  I have  a tendency  to  use  the 
‘Bill  Hewitt  vocabulary,’  I edit  the 
tape  and  substitute  simpie  words 
where  necessary. 

To  give  the  tape  greater  reality,  I 
record  the  sounds  of  the  game  and 
add  them.  Needless  to  say,  this 
requires  care  as  shouts  for  a goal 
have  no  meaning  unless  they  ac- 
company the  words  ‘He  scores!’ 
The  boys  have  hopes  of  doing  a 
‘real  hockey  broadcast’  by  adding 
the  national  anthem,  commercials 
they  have  prepared,  the  selection 
of  the  three  stars,  and  pre-game 
and  post-game  interviews.  As  yet, 
we  have  not  included  all  these 
features  on  the  tape,  but  I am  sure 
we  shall  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  Dodds,  the  children’s  regular 
teacher,  extended  the  involvement 
with  hockey  by  bringing  in  a table 
hockey  game  for  use  during 
activity  time.  This  led  the  children 
to  prepare  a schedule  of  games,  a 
list  of  rules,  and  a record  of  games 
won  and  lost.  All  of  these  activities 
involved  words  and  reading,  and 
because  of  their  association  with 
hockey  the  children  undertook 
them  with  enthusiasm.  Far  from 
interfering  with  our  teaching,  the 
hockey  games  have  given  us  an 
interesting  vehicle  for  instruction 
and  drill  in  phonetic  and  word- 
attack  skills. 


New  B.Sc.  Degree  at 
Chelsea  College 

The  Centre  for  Science  Education, 
Chelsea  College,  University  of 
London,  has  announced  a new 
honors  degree.  Open  for  registra- 
tion in  1972,  the  course  leading  to 
this  degree  combines  studies  in 
education  with  a main  science  sub- 
ject or  with  mathematics.  (The 
social  sciences  may  be  combined 
with  science  or  mathematics.)  The 
course  leads  to  a B.Sc.  honors 
degree  after  three  years  or  to  a 
B.Sc.  honors  degree  and  a gradu- 
ate certificate  in  education  after 
four  years.  Designed  primarily  as 
preparation  for  teaching  science 
and  mathematics  in  the  schools, 
the  course  also  serves  as  prepara- 
tion for  postsecondary  teaching. 

The  degree  is  based  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  course  unit  system, 
in  the  first  year,  3 or  3V2  units  in 
science  or  mathematics  may  be 
taken  and  1 , Vz  or  no  units  of  edu- 
cation. In  the  second  and  third 
years,  a minimum  of  4 units  in 
science  and  mathematics  and  a 
minimum  of  2Vz  units  in  education 
are  obligatory.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  the  student  has  a 
choice  of  proceeding  to  a B.Sc. 
degree  in  the  faculty  of  science  or 
to  a B.Sc.  degree  and  a graduate 
certificate  in  education.  The  latter 
involves  an  additional  year,  before 
the  final  one,  spent  in  acquiring 
practical  teaching  experience  and 
a working  knowledge  of  the  social 
services  connected  with  educa- 
tion. Students  in  the  fourth  year 
are  required  to  submit  a 
dissertation. 

Entry  requirements  are  at  least  two 
passes  in  the  G.C.E.  at  an  ad- 
vanced level,  one  in  a science  sub- 
ject appropriate  to  the  chosen  field 
of  study  in  science  and  the  other 
in  chemistry  for  those  taking  the 
biological  sciences  or  in  mathe- 
matics for  those  taking  the  physi- 
cal sciences. 

Note: 

An  article  on  the  Centre  for 
Science  Education  at  Chelsea  Col- 
lege of  Science  and  Technology, 
University  of  London,  appeared  in 
Orbits  (December  1970). 


Letter  to  the  Editor 

I appreciate  Orbit  for  its  attempt  to 
communicate  fresh  approaches  to 
curriculum.  We,  the  teachers,  need 
much  more  technique  information 
to  stimulate  our  students  to  in- 
quire, study,  and  enjoy  their  school 
experience.  Best  wishes  on  your 
new  venture. 

I,  personally,  need  methodology 
ideas  that  will  enable  me  to  be 
more  effective.  I have  some  practi- 
cal ideas  but  would  like  to  see 
Orbit  communicate  specific  cur- 
ricula techniques  that  have  been 
successful. 

Two  methods  that  I employ  are  as 
follows.  For  Years  (grade  13)  his- 
tory students,  I have  put  on  cas- 
sette the  Lawrence,  Kansas,  inci- 
dent — the  shooting  of  a black 
youth.  One  student  hears  only  one 
side  of  the  incident  and  acts  out 
the  youth’s  girlfriend’s  statement, 
another  plays  the  constable’s  role. 
The  class  sits  as  a grand  jury  to 
decide  whether  the  constable’s 
(state  policeman’s)  role  merits  a 
jury  trial.  In  Year  4 (grade  12)  his- 
tory, the  students  use  tapes  and 
slides  (found  in  our  Resource 
Center)  to  present  historical 
events,  such  as  Elizabeth  Fry’s 
prison  reforms. 

I increasingly  encourage  student 
leadership  in  curricula  coverage 
but  have  numerous  questions  re- 
garding this.  Should  all  students 
experience  leadership  roles?  How 
do  you  evaluate  their  work? 

Should  the  teacher  step  in  on  stu- 
dent presentations?  I would  ap- 
preciate hearing  from  teachers 
and  researchers  regarding  specific 
methodology. 

Send  out  history  researchers,  if 
possible,  to  garner  techniques 
used  with  curricula,  and  communi- 
cate their  discoveries  to  the 
teachers. 

Yours, 

Murray  R.  Everett, 

Head,  History  Department, 

Markham  District  High  School 
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French  Tastes  Good! 

Michael  Barnes, 

Cochrane 

For  the  upper  echelon  in  Coch- 
rane, the  cupcakes  were  an  ex- 
ample of  secondary-elementary 
cooperation;  for  the  children  at 
G.  H.  Ferguson  Public  School,  they 
were  a tasty  adjunct  to  oral  French 
class. 

Mrs.  Georgette  Tanzi  was  planning 
her  French  classes.  A lesson  re- 
lated to  birthday  parties  was  in  the 
offing  and  the  guide  book  sug- 
gested using  cardboard  cakes.  But 
cardboard  does  not  make  very 
good  cakes,  so  Mrs.  Tanzi  visited 
Marianne  Bakker,  teacher  of  home 
economics  at  the  local  high 
school.  A promise  of  real  cakes 
followed. 

Students  at  the  high  school  made 
the  cupcakes  and  iced  them  in 
different  colors  for  Philippe  et  ses 
amis.  Petty  cash  obligingly  ab- 
sorbed the  cost. 

The  lesson  began,  ‘Bonjour,  mes 
enfants.  Void  un  gateau.  Voulez- 
vous  un  morceau  de  gateau?’  It 
was  one  of  those  good  teaching 
days.  ‘C'est  un  bon  morceau,’  said 


Mrs.  Tanzi.  ‘It’s  a good  cake,’  said 
one  of  the  children. 


‘Community  Grows  Through 
Education’ 

M.  A.  Awender, 

Kent  County  RCSS  Board 

March  5 to  11  marked  Education 
Week  1972  and  once  again 
schools  throughout  Ontario 
opened  their  doors  to  the  com- 
munity. The  theme  ‘Community 
Grows  Through  Education’  pro- 
vided a focus  for  activities. 

The  separate  schools  of  Kent 
County  approached  the  basic  idea 
of  this  theme  through  a varied  pro- 
gram. Most  of  the  classrooms  were 
open  throughout  the  week  to  par- 
ents who  wished  to  visit  during 
school  hours,  and  special  daytime 
and  evening  activities  were  con- 
ducted. 

A popular  daytime  activity  in  most 
schools  was  the  student-teacher- 
parent  assembly.  These  assem- 
blies followed  a general  pattern  in 
which  each  school  chose  a central 
theme  and  students  at  the  various 
age  levels  showed  how  a particular 
aspect  of  the  regular  program 
might  be  related  to  that  theme.  In 
one  school,  for  example,  the  as- 
sembly theme  was  the  month  of 
March  and  the  program  choices 
included  physical  education,  art, 
and  literature.  In  each  subject 
area,  the  students  showed  how  a 
lesson  might  be  built  around  the 
March  theme. 


A special  effort  was  made  to  bring 
the  parents  into  the  schools  in  the 
evenings.  The  customary  open 
house  was  expanded  to  include 
simulated  lessons,  and  parents 
were  invited  to  ‘attend  classes.’ 
Lesson  periods  were  twenty-five 
minutes,  and  parents  were  encour- 
aged to  attend  at  least  three  les- 
sons — one  at  each  of  the  primary, 
junior,  and  intermediate  levels. 

The  regular  teachers,  visiting 
itinerant  teachers,  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  supervisory  staff 
shared  responsibility  for  the  selec- 
tion and  preparation  of  the  more 
than  sixty  lessons  included  in  the 
program.  Typical  lessons  included 
a movement  and  sense  activity 
game  at  the  kindergarten  level, 
folk  dancing  at  the  junior  level, 
and  a team-taught  lesson  on  the 
metric  system  and  its  use  in 
mathematics  and  science  at  the 
intermediate  level.  Informative  dis- 
cussions of  a variety  of  programs 
and  approaches  were  also  offered 
for  the  parents’  benefit.  Special 
presentations  used  to  support  the 
simulated  classroom  program  in- 
cluded puppet  plays,  plays  spon- 
sored by  the  Oral  French  program, 
demonstrations  of  audiovisual 
equipment  used  in  the  classroom, 
and  science  displays. 

The  work  of  the  schools  was  high- 
lighted by  other  means  as  well. 
Displays  depicting  the  theme 
‘Community  Grows  Through  Edu- 


cation’ were  prepared  and  set  up 
in  shopping  centers,  banks,  and 
other  public  places.  A school  mass 
was  held  in  each  school  and  par- 
ents were  invited.  The  students 
prepared  scripture  readings  and  , 
prayers  in  keeping  with  the  educa- 
tion week  theme.  Finally,  the 
theme  served  as  the  subject  for  an 
essay  contest  and  students  were 
urged  to  submit  their  own  ideas 
about  the  interaction  of  school  and 
community.  The  prize  went  to 
Marianne  Bossy,  a student  at  St. 
Michael  School,  Turnerville,  for 
her  thoughtful  discussion  of  edu- 
cation as  training  for  responsibility 
and  good  citizenship. 

Certainly  the  parents  enjoyed 
themselves.  The  program  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  feel  the 
atmosphere  of  the  schools,  to 
understand  the  trends  and  inno- 
vative patterns  of  today’s  educa- 
tion and,  most  of  all,  to  see  how 
the  schools  are  contributing  to  the 
growth  of  the  community  through 
education. 
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Letter  to  the  Editor 

I enjoy  reading  your  magazine  very 
much  and,  aside  from  the  interest- 
ing articies,  i am  most  interested  in 
knowing  what  pamphlets,  film- 
strips, etc.  are  available  for  use  in 
my  classroom.  I would  like  to  see 
an  article  in  Orbit  on  ‘Drama  in  the 
Schools.’ 

Edwina  Martin, 

Corner  Brook,  Nfid. 


Honorable  Library 

Ken  Elliot, 

Sheridan  College  of  Applied  Arts 
and  Technology 

In  November  1969,  Golf  Road 
Public  School  in  Scarborough  in- 
troduced an  honor  system  in  the 
library.  The  move  followed  a care- 
ful weighing  of  advantages  and 
hazards  and  the  decision  in  its 
favor  resulted  largely  from  the 
need  to  stimulate  student  use  of 
the  library.  The  limited  circulation 
of  materials  was  a matter  of  con- 
cern to  James  Sanders,  the  library 
resource  teacher,  and  his  search 
for  causes  revealed  that  the  con- 
trol desk,  circulation  cards,  and 
unavoidable  delays  discouraged 
the  children  from  borrowing. 

A letter  announcing  the  details  of 
the  plan  and  seeking  the  coopera- 
tion of  parents  was  sent  to  all 
homes  by  the  principal.  Miss  E.  B. 
Davidge,  in  late  October.  The  re- 
sponse was  encouraging.  Not  con- 
tent with  merely  monitoring  home 
care  and  use  of  books,  forty 
mothers  offered  their  services  as 
library  helpers.  A rotating  sched- 
ule was  drawn  up  and  four 
mothers  were  assigned  to  the 
library  for  each  half-day;  a retired 
gentleman  accepted  responsibility 
for  long-term  jobs  and  agreed  to 
work  every  morning. 

Introduction  of  the  honor  system 
brought  changes:  the  control  desk 
disappeared;  circulation  cards 
were  unused;  signatures  were  not 
required;  overdue  notices,  book 
pockets,  and  files  became 
obsolete. 


Unbelievable?  I thought  so.  My 
understanding  of  the  way  in  which 
the  library  was  organized  was 
blurred  and  the  more  I heard  about 
it,  the  more  improbable  it  seemed. 
But  when  I went  to  see  for  myself 
I was  astounded.  Not  only  did  I 
find  everything  I had  been  told  to 
be  true  but  also  I discovered  many 
additional  features. 

Book  circulation  was  booming, 
with  some  200  to  500  books  chang- 
ing hands  every  day.  All  600  stu- 
dents — spanning  kindergarten  to 
grade  6 — were  involved  in  the  ex- 
citing business  of  reading. 

Under  the  new  system  a com- 
pletely open  library  schedule  was 
adopted  to  encourage  teachers  to 
use  the  library  as  part  of  their 
regular  program.  As  a result,  some 
teachers  began  to  bring  classes  in 
for  brief  periods  two  or  three  times 
a week  and  others  sent  individual 
students  down  throughout  the  day. 

Retrieval  is  a vital  part  of  the  honor 
system,  and  a large  table  in  the 
main  hall  was  designated  as  the 
center  for  book  returns.  Here, 
where  everyone  would  see  them, 
returned  books  accumulated. 

From  the  beginning,  this  was  an 
outstanding  feature;  the  children 
regarded  the  table  as  a ‘bargain 
counter’  and  searched  its  contents 
eagerly  for  books  to  take  away  and 
read.  Similar  arrangements  were 
set  up  in  some  classrooms,  with 
the  stipulation  that  books  traded 
in  classroom  pools  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  library  once  a week. 


MBRARY 


‘Book  Hunt  Day’  was  introduced 
and  became  a part  of  school  life. 
Held  at  regular  intervals,  it  sig- 
naled the  return  of  all  books  to  the 
library  for  counting.  Pep  talks, 
posters,  and  announcements 
served  as  reminders  of  the  exer- 
cise, and  everyone  shared  respon- 
sibility for  getting  the  books  back 
on  the  shelves.  Books  were  lost,  of 
course,  and  losses  for  the  first  year 
ran  into  a sizable  figure,  but  the 
school  contended  that  heavier 
losses  were  suffered  under  the 
controlled  system. 

Planning  for  the  honor  system  in 
Golf  Road’s  library  was  a cooper- 
ative staff  effort  and  the  teachers 
worked  diligently  to  ensure  that 
the  students  participated  in  a 
mature  and  responsible  way.  Re- 
gardless of  any  personal  feelings, 
members  of  staff  supported  the 
system  throughout  and,  through 
their  efforts,  the  library  has  be- 
come popular  and  the  students 
have  acquired  a positive  attitude 
toward  reading.  Certainly  the  honor 
system  has  been  a marked  suc- 
cess from  the  standpoint  of  in- 
creased library  circulation. 
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J.  J.  Sullivan, 

Assistant  Regional  Director, 
Northeastern  Regional  Office 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education 


THE  EDUCATIONAL 
SCENE 

IN  REGION  3 


The  cry  ‘Go  North  young  man,  go  North!’ 
has  not  gone  unheeded  - at  least  by  a 
small  number  of  professional  personnel 
who  find  themselves  members  of  the 
Northeastern  Regional  Office  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  Nor  has  it  been 
unrewarding  to  these  same  dedicated 
people.  As  one  of  the  staff  put  it  recently: 
‘There  are  no  problems  up  this  way  - 
just  challenges.’ 

The  staff  of  the  Region  No.  3 office  in 
North  Bay  is  made  up  of  a regional  direc- 
tor of  education,  an  assistant  regional 
director,  four  area  superintendents,  six- 
teen program  consultants,  two  business 
administrators,  and  an  accountant,  all 
ably  supported  by  an  office  manager  and 
ten  secretaries. 

The  geographic  area  of  responsibility 
covered  by  the  Region  3 personnel  is 
something  else  again,  embracing  the 
Districts  of  Muskoka,  Parry  Sound,  Nipis- 
sing,  Timiskaming,  and  Cochrane.  If  you 
travel  north  by  car  from  Toronto,  you 
eventually  cross  the  Severn  River,  north 
of  Orillia.  This  is  the  southern  boundary 
of  Region  3.  Continue  your  way  north- 
ward on  Highway  1 1 and  you  will  arrive 
in  Hearst,  about  five  hundred  miles  from 
Severn  Bridge.  About  one  hundred 
miles  beyond  Hearst,  you  cross  the 
northwestern  boundary  of  the  region, 
near  the  town  of  Pagwa.  This  gives  you 
some  idea  of  its  length.  However,  there 
are  many  places  to  the  east  and  west  and 
north  of  this  ribbon  of  pavement  (or 
snow,  depending  on  the  season)  that 
help  to  broaden  the  region’s  geographic 
area  - for  example,  towns  such  as  Moo- 
sonee  and  Moose  Factory,  which  are  185 
miles  north  of  Cochrane,  and  Whitney 
and  Madawaska,  southeast  of  Algonquin 
Park  near  Barry’s  Bay. 

In  this  area,  which  is  composed  of  large 
districts  lacking  municipal  organization, 
we  find  wide  variety^among  the  units  of 
educational  administration.  There  are 
larger  units,  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince, as  well  as  a number  of  smaller,  old- 
time  school  boards.  The  accompanying 
tables  show  the  types  of  school  board, 
the  enrollment,  and  the  number  of 
teachers. 


Boards  of  Education 

Board 

Total  Pupils 

Total  Teachers 

Cochrane-lroquois  Falls 

3,821 

196 

East  Parry  Sound 

4,501 

205 

Hearst 

1,209 

76 

Kapuskasing 

3,080 

170 

Kirkland  Lake 

4,131 

201 

Muskoka 

7,990 

384 

Nipissing 

14,158 

698 

Timiskaming 

6,169 

327 

Timmins 

7,323 

392 

West  Parry  Sound 

4,347 

211 

Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  Boards 

Board 

Total  Pupils 

Total  Teachers 

Cochrane-lroquois  Falls 

2,588 

118 

Hearst 

1,801 

82 

Kapuskasing 

4,054 

179 

Kirkland  Lake 

1,958 

98 

Nipissing 

10,307 

440 

Timiskaming 

2,384 

105 

Timmins 

5,513 

250 

Region  No.  3 also  has  a number  of 
smaller  boards,  for  which  the  staff  pro- 
vides supervisory  advice  and  assistance. 
These  are; 


Provincial  Public  School  Boards 

Board 

Total  Pupils 

Total  Teachers 

Harmon  No.  1 (Smoky  Falls) 

10 

1 

S.S.  No.  1 Canfield  (Moose  River  Crossing) 

41 

2 

Bicknell  No.  1 (Pagwa  River) 

13 

1 

T.S.A.  Airy  (Whitney) 

71 

3 

Moose  No.  1 (Moosonee) 

168 

9 

Murchison  and  Lyell  T.S.A.  (Madawaska) 

49 

2 

Provincial  Separate  School  Boards 

Board 

Total  Pupils 

Total  Teachers 

Kearney 

10 

1 

No.  1 Moose 

180 

10 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  a num- 
ber of  Section  12  boards.  These  boards 
administer  schools  that  are  located  on 
tax-exempt  land.  The  parent  or  sponsor- 
ing body  (Department  of  National  De- 
fence, Ontario  Hydro,  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs,  etc.)  and  the  Provincial 
Ministry  of  Education  share  in  the  cost  of 
operating  such  schools.  In  Region  3,  the 
following  Section  12  boards  operate: 
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Section  12  Boards 

Board 

Total  Pupils 

Total  Teachers 

Moose  Factory  Island 

484 

28 

South  Lorrain  No.  2 

8 

1 

Pinard  No.  1 (Fraserdale) 

94 

6 

C.F.B.  North  Bay 

281 

15 

C.F.B.  Moosonee 

84 

6 

In  summary,  there  are  297  schools  in  the 
region.  In  attempting  to  provide  the  best 
educational  opportunities  for  32,196  ele- 
mentary public  school  pupils,  29,159  ele- 
mentary separate  school  pupils,  and 
25,538  secondary  school  pupils,  making 
a total  of  86,893  pupils,  these  boards 
employ  a staff  of  4,265  teachers. 

The  foregoing  tables  do  not,  however, 
give  a complete  picture  of  the  character 
of  this  region.  Of  particular  significance. 
Region  3 is  bilingual,  especially  in  the 
three  northern  districts  - Nipissing, 
Timiskaming,  and  Cochrane.  There  are 
6,500  secondary  school  pupils  whose 
education  is  predominantly  in  French, 
while  approximately  21,250  pupils  are 
enrolled  in  French-language  separate 
schools.  These  pupils  represent  33  per- 
cent of  the  enrollment  in  the  whole 
region  and  41  percent  in  the  Districts  of 
Nipissing,  Timiskaming,  and  Cochrane. 
To  enable  the  regional  staff  to  provide 
service  to  these  schools,  six  of  the  aca- 
demic and  business  staff  and  four  of  the 
secretarial  staff  are  fluent  in  French. 

During  the  last  four  years,  French- 
language  secondary  schools  have  been 
created  in  Kapuskasing,  Timmins,  Hail- 
eybury.  North  Bay,  and  Sturgeon  Falls, 
providing  secondary  education  in  French 
for  about  5,1 00  students.  The  remaining 
1,400  students  are  enrolled  in  secondary 
schools  in  Hearst,  Smooth  Rock  Falls, 
Cochrane,  Iroquois  Falls,  Kirkland  Lake, 
and  Mattawa. 


As  elsewhere  in  the  province,  the  size  of 
the  schools  varies  widely.  Yes,  we  have 
some  one-room  schools,  six  to  be  exact, 
in  such  isolated  places  as  Moon  River, 

Go  Home  Bay,  Sans  Souci,  Bear  Island, 
Smoky  Falls,  and  Pagwa.  A few  two-room 
schools  remain  in  the  company  of  larger 
schools  of  up  to  twenty-five  or  more 
classrooms.  These  are  the  elementary 
schools.  But  the  size  of  the  secondary 
schools  varies  also  - from  the  large  Kirk- 
land Lake  Collegiate  and  Vocational 
Institute,  with  an  enrollment  in  Septem- 
ber 1971  of  1,868,  to  Cobalt  High  School, 
where  127  students  are  enrolled. 

Compared  with  most  other  parts  of  On- 
tario these  figures  might  appear  small, 
but  considered  in  the  light  of  geographic 
spread  it  becomes  apparent  why  ‘there 
are  no  problems  in  this  area  - just  chal- 
lenges.’ Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why 
teamwork  among  the  Region  3 staff  is  so 
important. 

Regional  Objectives 

In  regional  offices  the  name  of  the  game 
is  ‘service,’  and  to  assist  the  staff  of  this 
regional  office  to  identify  its  goals,  the 
following  regional  objectives  have  been 
set;  ‘to  function  as  a regional  extension 
of  the  central  office  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education:  to  provide  service  to  the  edu- 
cational jurisdictions  and  the  communi- 
ties of  the  region;  to  provide  service  to 
the  central  office;  and  to  serve  as  the 
liaison  between  the  educational  jurisdic- 
tions, the  communities  and  central 
office.’ 


While  each  subgroup  of  the  staff  has  its 
own  specific  goals  and  objectives,  all 
attempt  to  meet  the  regional  and  group 
objectives  through  four  main  areas  of  , 
endeavor.  We  consider  these  areas  of 
endeavor  to  be:  development  of  pro- 
grams: development  of  personnel;  provi- 
sion of  educational  facilities:  and  provi- 
sion of  financial  assistance. 


In  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  area  in  which  a person 
may  be  working  at  a particular  moment. 
There  is  a close  relationship  between 
program  and  personnel  development 
and  between  financial  assistance  and 
provision  of  educational  facilities.  How- 
ever, the  staff  is  geared  to  provide  advice 
and  assistance  in  all  these  areas. 

How  does  the  staff  provide  service  to  an 
area  so  large  and  so  diversified?  In 
simple  terms,  we  achieve  our  objectives 
through:  large  group,  small  group,  or  in- 
dividual meetings;  correspondence, 
newsletters,  telephone  and  other  com- 
munications; and  the  provision  of  some 
selected  aids  on  a short-term  loan. 

New  Directions 

In  various  jurisdictions  of  the  region,  a 
number  of  innovative  programs,  different 
approaches,  and  new  professional  de- 
velopment trends  are  evident.  A random 
selection  follows. 

Special  Education  - Opportunity 
The  challenge  of  providing  meaningful 
education  for  exceptional  children  in 
Region  3 is  being  met  in  a variety  of  ways 
with  a variety  of  means.  Most  school  per- 
sonnel find  that  they  must  deal  with  chil- 
dren who,  in  other  areas  of  the  province, 
would  be  accommodated  in  other 
schools  where  they  would  receive  aid 
from  other  professions.  The  success  that 
teachers,  principals,  and  school  boards 
are  having  with  many  of  these  children  is 
notable,  and  some  of  the  methods  being 
tried  out  to  maintain  these  children  in 
educational  programs  are  interesting. 

A number  of  smaller  school  boards  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  region  have  re- 
tained the  services  of  a psychiatrist  and 
his  staff,  on  a fee-paying  basis.  The  psy- 
chiatrist provides  consultation  and  ad- 
vice for  some  specific  cases  of  children 
with  emotional  and  learning  problems, 
and  a portion  of  his  time  is  retained  for 
in-service  training  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals, and  other  members  of  the  school 
board  administrative  staff. 
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Another  board  in  the  region  is  providing 
education  for  exceptional  children  in  a 
totally  integrated  setting  within  the  regu- 
lar classroom.  Special  Education  teach- 
ers visit  the  children  and  work  with  them 
either  individually  or  in  small  groups; 
sometimes  this  work  is  handled  in  the 
regular  classroom,  sometimes  the  chil- 
dren move  temporarily  to  another  room 
for  specialized  instruction.  For  very  diffi- 
cult cases,  help  is  sought  from  another 
area  of  the  province. 

Professional  Development  - One 
Approach 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  lead- 
ership within  individual  schools,  the 
regional  office  has  become  increasingly 
involved  with  in-service  development 
programs  for  school  principals  - for  ‘as 
the  principal  goes,  so  goes  the  school.’ 

Workshops,  discussions,  seminars,  lec- 
tures, and  simulation  exercises  for  prin- 
cipals have  covered  such  topics  as  ad- 
ministrative processes,  the  qualities  of 
leadership,  innovative  practices,  curricu- 
lum development,  and  speculation  about 
future  needs.  Specific  workshops  have 
carried  such  titles  as  The  Principal  as  a 
Problem  Solver,’  ‘New  Demands  Are 
Being  Placed  upon  the  Elementary  Prin- 
cipalship  - Are  We  Prepared?’  and  ‘Prin- 
cipals Must  Develop  Conditions  for 
Human  Effectiveness.’ 

Future  focus  on  the  importance  of  the 
principal’s  role  will  likely  attend  to:  selec- 
tion of  new  principals;  the  position  of  the 
vice-principal;  principaling  by  teams;  ex- 
changes between  principals  and  super- 
intendents; retreats,  short  courses,  etc.; 
principals  as  staff  consultants;  and  other 
situational  developments  that  circum- 
stances may  dictate. 


1 The  ten-position  testing  laboratory  at 
Timmins  Collegiate  and  Vocational  School  is 
completely  automated.  In  five  months,  2500 
students  were  evaluated  in  the  laboratory. 

2 Roland  Michener  Secondary  School,  South 
Porcupine  (see  back  cover),  has  a twelve-unit 
language  resource  center.  Students  may  use 
these  facilities  at  any  time  of  day. 


3 Students  at  Muskoka  Falls  Public  School 
build  a canoe  as  part  of  their  elective 
program. 
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4 Cassettes  and  a wireless  system  of  head- 
phones are  used  for  language  testing  at 
Widdifield  Secondary  School,  North  Bay.  The 
tests  are  prerecorded  on  video  tape  and 
administered  by  the  teacher. 

5 Students  at  Mattawa  High  School  enjoy 
the  results  of  one  of  their  cooking  lessons. 

6 Grade  10  boys  at  Huntsville  High  School 
construct  a pioneer  log  house  on  school 
property. 
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Moderns  - Cassette  Breakthrough 
The  recent  introduction  of  cassettes  is 
permitting  teachers  of  French  and  other 
modern  languages  to  carry  out  regular 
evaluation  of  the  speaking  skills  of  stu- 
dents. Most  of  the  secondary  schools  in 
Region  3 now  have  installations  that  con- 
sist of  inexpensive  language-laboratory- 
type  cassettes  equipped  with  an  audio- 
active headset  and  boom  microphone. 

Speaking  skills  cannot  be  measured  with 
pencil  and  paper  but  can  be  evaluated 
from  a cassette  tape.  Groups  of  five,  ten, 
or  more  students  are  questioned  and 
their  answers  only  are  recorded.  This 
filtering  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that 
the  cassettes  are  connected  in  parallel 
and  controlled  by  the  teacher  or  para- 
professional.  Some  installations  auto- 
matically filter  out  instructions  and  ques- 
tions. Marking  time  is  limited  to  a record- 
ing time  average  of  five  seconds  per 
answer,  or  under  one  minute  for  a ten- 
question  test. 

The  net  result  has  been  that  fewer  stu- 
dents in  northeastern  Ontario  are  ques- 
tioning the  sincerity  of  teachers  who  say 
that  they  are  teaching  them  not  only 
reading  and  writing  but  also  comprehen- 
sion and  speaking. 

Social  Sciences 

The  social  sciences  deal  with  Man  in 
responsive  relationship  to  a world  whose 
accents  are  both  human  and  physical. 
Because  the  scene  shifts  and  the  hues 
modify,  trying  the  patience  of  the  most 
dedicated  student  of  human  affairs,  con- 
clusiveness and  certainty  are  nudged 
aside  in  the  disciplinary  sense.  For  our 
teachers,  this  has  meant  feverish  activity 
in  at  least  three  types  of  endeavor  - per- 
sonal input,  planning,  and  course 
implementation. 

As  an  example  of  personal  input,  the 
PI  J1  social  studies  has  seen  a veritable 
outburst  of  concern  in  the  region  about 
articulation  of  the  guidelines,  personal 
credentials  required  for  teaching  the 
social  sciences,  and  good  study  sources 
for  acquiring  curriculum  skills.  Requests 
for  workshops  on  such  topics  have  gen- 
erally outstripped  consultant  time. 


In  the  realm  of  planning,  we  detect  a 
need  for  help  in  unit  and  program  build- 
ing. Gratifyingly,  there  is  growing  dia- 
logue along  the  family-of-schools  line  to 
unite  the  Intermediate  Division  in  plan- 
ning on  rational  foundations.  There  is 
also  parallel  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
quality  programs  in  every  division  are 
contingent  on  quality  planning  and  built- 
in  evaluation  of  effectiveness. 

Finally,  a number  of  new  programs 
together  with  the  revision  of  veteran  pro- 
grams are  preoccupying  many  secon- 
dary teachers  and  heads.  The  popularity 
of  Man  in  Society  as  a student  option  is 
a fair  measure  of  the  interest  in  subject 
matter  which,  by  its  title  and  its  inter- 
disciplinary nature,  emphasizes  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  modern 
man.  World  Politics  is  currently  under 
revision.  Economics  has  ‘arrived’  in 
grade  13.  Of  widespread  interest,  a new 
optional  program  has  been  issued  for 
World  Religions  in  Years  3 and  4,  and 
broadly  based  courses  derived  from  this 
program  will  tap  many  dimensions  of 
teaching  staff  and  community  expertise 
- artistic,  musical,  literary,  biographical, 
historical,  even  scientific  - in  an  effort  to 
make  a phenomenological  study  of  great 
religions  reflect  with  some  accuracy  the 
nature  of  the  global  village. 

Perhaps  most  significant  of  all,  value 
clarification  as  a component  of  history  is 
coming  of  age  in  many  senior-level  pro- 
grams. This  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
modern  trends  in  the  handling  of  public 
issues  as  long  as  we  do  not  fall  into  the 
joyride  approach  of  curriculum  emphasis 
and  turn  the  1970s  into  a decade  of 
values,  rejecting  altogether  the  thrust 
toward  knowledge  and  skill. 

Business  and  Technological  Education  - 
Self  Evaluation 

Recognizing  that  continuous  appraisal 
and  self-appraisal  are  essential  compo- 
nents of  the  educational  process,  the 
advisory  vocational  committee  in  one 
board  jurisdiction  set  up  a series  of  feed- 
in  and  feed-back  meetings  as  a base  for 
evaluation,  self-evaluation,  and  improve- 
ment of  programs  in  business  and  tech- 
nological education. 


Selected  graduates  were  invited  to  the 
first  meeting  to  express  their  attitudes 
toward  their  educational  experiences  in 
business  and  technological  courses  in 
the  board’s  secondary  schools.  At  the 
second  meeting,  local  businessmen  and 
industrialists  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  ideas  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  to  the  business  and 
technical  directors  concerning  desirable 
and  actual  qualifications  of  employee 
graduates.  The  third  meeting  provided 
an  opportunity  for  the  business  and  tech- 
nical directors  to  outline  the  underlying 
philosophies  of  each  department,  the 
subjects  involved,  and  their  future  plans. 
Program  consultants  in  business  educa- 
tion and  technology  were  invited  to  the 
fourth  meeting  to  present  the  Ministry 
of  Education’s  viewpoint  on  general 
and  vocational  issues. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  schools,  busi- 
ness education  directors  and  teachers 
became  involved  in  a self-appraisal  pro- 
cess that  will  continue  throughout  the 
year  and  will  focus  on  departmental 
organization,  curriculum  vehicles,  and 
course  implementation  in  terms  of  aims 
and  objectives. 

Elementary  (Intermediate)  - Electives 
Throughout  Region  3,  many  more  elec- 
tive programs  are  being  incorporated 
into  the  intermediate  program  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

The  elective  programs  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  the  student  to  select  a study 
in  keeping  with  his  strengths,  his  abili- 
ties, and  his  interests.  In  most  programs, 
good  use  is  made  of  the  expertise  of 
community  volunteers,  providing  the 
most  natural  and  easiest  access  to  com- 
munity participation. 


And  so  it  goes  in  Northeastern  Region 
No.  3 - a willing,  tireless  group  of  teach- 
ers and  supervisors  in  the  front  lines  of 
education,  supported  by  a cooperative, 
dedicated  team  of  advisors  located  at 
the  regional  office  in  North  Bay.  Far 
from  intimidating  people,  the  ‘chal- 
lenges’ of  the  North  appear  to  ‘stimulate’ 
and  ‘whet  appetites’  for  creativity,  prob- 
lem solving,  and  innovation. 
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Roland  Michener  Secondary  School  is 
located  in  South  Porcupine  and  has  close  to 
a thousand  students.  Under  Karl  W.  Webb’s 
leadership,  staff,  administration,  students, 
and  parent  volunteers  continually  scrutinize 
the  school’s  activities  for  possible  areas  of 
improvement. 

The  greatest  innovation  has  been  with  respect 
to  the  timetable,  where  a truly  flexible  modular 
system  has  been  introduced.  Computer- 
generated conflicts  experienced  in  the  first 
year  have  now  been  eliminated  almost 
entirely  by  performing  this  enormous  task  by 
hand.  It  has  thus  been  possible  to  accommo- 
date staff  demands  for  specific  arrangements 
together  with  sequences  of  large,  normal, 
and  small  groups.  Large  groups  are  currently 
scheduled  for  most  departments  and  small 
groups  are  also  used  effectively,  especially  by 
the  history  and  English  departments. 
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The  timetable  is  also  designed  to  provide  the 
student  with  unstructured  time,  varying  from 
25  percent  of  his  timetable  for  a junior  student 
to  40  percent  for  a senior.  The  use  of  unstruc- 
tured time  justifies  the  school’s  confidence 
in  student  responsibility;  students  avail 
themselves  of  the  resources  — human  and 
otherwise  — in  an  open  science  laboratory, 
a mathematics  tutorial  room,  and  in  the 
language  testing  center.  Also  at  their  disposal 
are  two  resource  centers  in  which  books  are 
supplemented  by  a wide  variety  of  nonprint 
material  and  equipment  including  a 
microfilm  reader. 


full-time  technicians.  Two  channels  of  closed- 
circuit  TV  are  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
school. 


The  adoption  of  individual  timetabling  and 
the  credit  system  as  well  as  the  introduction 
of  new  emphases  in  curricula  and  pedagogy 
have  demanded  reorganization  to  foster 
student  group  identity.  Thus,  Roland  Michener 
has  created  four  houses,  each  including 
students  from  all  year  levels.  In  turn,  each 
house  is  divided  into  ten  ‘family’  rooms,  which 
preserve  the  9-13  grade  distribution.  Student 
interaction  and  involvement  in  all  school 
functions  and  personalized  administration 
characterize  this  house  system. 


In  summary,  Roland  Michener  is  a forward- 
looking  school  that  has  achieved  substantial 
success  in  implementing  innovative 
educational  practices. 


A student  may  make  an  individual  request  to 
view  in  a resource  center  any  one  of  over  six 
hundred  videotapes.  As  well  as  traditional 
equipment,  the  school  also  boasts  five  video- 
tape recorders  in  its  audiovisual  center,  which 
is  operated  by  student  volunteers  and  two 
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